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M.P.  FOR  STAFFORD 


AND  THE 


DEBATE  in  the  HOUSE  of  COMMONS 


On  FRIDAY,  JUNE  2Jst,  1878 


Reprinted  for 

CULCHETH  HALL,  BOWDON 


ELLIS  LEVER 


DEBATIi  IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  COMMONS, 

Friday j June  21s/,  1878. 


Mr.  MACDONALD  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  appalling  frequency  of 
disasters  in  mines,  and  to  move  that — 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  minian;  disasters  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years  proves 
that  many  of  tliem  have  resulted  from  the  culpable  neglect  of  well-known  provisions  in  Acts 
passed  for  the  safety  of  those  employed  in  mines,  it  is  expedient  that  the  G-overnment  should 
at  once  take  steps  to  see  that  the  inspection  ordered  by  the  Mines  Acts  of  1872  be  rigorously 
enforced.  That  should  the  powers  contained  in  the  above-named  Act  he  insufficient  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  all  cases,  the  G-overmnent  ought  to  introduce  without  delay  a measure  that 
will.” 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Sir, — Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  or  resolution 
of  ■which  I have  given  notice,  I think  it  is  due  to  myself,  and  to  the  House, 
that  I should  give  some  explanations  as  to  my  reasons  for  urging  the  matter  on 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  I do  this  the  more  readily  as  I have  no  doubt 
that  during  the  course  of  this  debate  or  discussion  that  it  may  be  alleged  I 
speak  on  a subject  that  I do  not  understand.  It  may  also  be  asserted  that  my 
object  in  bringing  such  a motion  forward  is  to  obtain  a little  popularity  among 
the  electors  of  Stafford,  who  so  generously  returned  me  to  Parliament,  or  as 
member  of  this  House,  in  the  election  of  1874.  In  respect  to  this  latter,  let  me 
say  that,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  there  is  not  one  connected  with  mines  in  the 
constituency  of  Stafford : certainly  there  is  not  one  who  is  an  elector  who  is 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a miner. 

Now,  as  to  my  experience.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  taken  into  the  mine  in  my 
eighth  year.  It  was  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  learn  practically  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  miner’s  employment.  The  condition  of  the  miner  and  the  miner’s 
child  was  certainly  not  then  what  it  is  now.  When  I entered  the  mine  no 
Ashley  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  asking  the  Legislature  of  the  country  to 
spare  the  miners’  children ; no  voice  had  been  raised  to  declare  it  a wrong  to 
take  down  the  miner’s  daughter  to  the  slavery  of  the  mine  ; no  cry  had  been 
raised  to  ask  anyone  to  prevent  the  boys  from  being  taken  into  the  mine  at 
five  years,  at  six,  or  anj^  other  age ; nor  was  there  any  law  made  affecting  the 
miner’s  health,  or  for  the  protection  of  his  life.  In  Scotland  the  miner  had  not 
been — and  when  I sav  the  miner  I meair  his  wife,  his  children,  and  himself — 
they  had  not  been  forty  years  free  from  slaveiy.  In  following  the  occupation 
of  a miuQr  I have  seen  and  had  some  experience  of  the  fire-damp  explosion.  I 
have  seen,  and  was  employed  for  years,  I may  say,  among  the  enervating  and 
life- destroying  “black-damp,”  “ stythe,”  or  the  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas.  At 
this  moment  I suffer  from  the  effects  of  that  dire  agent  which  has  given  to  so 
many  of  the  mining  population  the  hectic  flush,  the  intermittent  cough,  that 
prolonged  weariness  which  ultimately  succeeds  in  closing  the  earthly  career  of 
those  that  suffer  from  it. 

From  the  moment  I ceased  to  be  a mine-worker  till  the  present,  now  some- 
thing more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  I have  never  ceased  to  take  the  most 
active  interest  in  mines  and  in  the  miner’s  condition.  Entering  mines,  study- 
ing every  projected  improvement,  carefully  noting  all  that  related  to  the  disas- 
trous explosions,  and  other  accidents  that  have  so  frequently  startled  and  appalled 
the  nation,  I have  made  myself  familiar  with  every  improvement  that  has  been 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  in  the  Continent  of  Europe.  I have  travelled 
much  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  objects  that  I have  ever  held  in 
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•fiile  there  has  been  to  leaim  the  condition  of  t:he  miner’s  employment,  so 
IS  his  safety  is  concei’ned.  In  the  face  of  such  an  experience  I will  ven- 
umbly,  Sir,  to  affirm  that  I at  least  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  with  some 
of  knowledge  as  regards  the  mining  operations  of  tins  country, 
s not  the  first  time  that  discussions  have  been  raised  regarding  mines  and 
in  this  House  in  this  century.  On  a motion  made,  an  inquiry  was 
d in  1835  ; a select  Committee  was  granted  in  1830.  In  1812  a Bill  was 
through  both  Houses  of  Paidiaraent,  which  expelled  the  females  from 
lies,  which  contained  a provision  prohibiting  boys  from  entering  mines 
liey  were  ten  years  of  age.  J?y  the  provisions  of  the  Act  a Commissioner 
ipowered  to  see  if  its  provisions  were  carried  out.  There  were  Com- 
1 and  inquiries  in  1844  and  1849.  In  the  year  1850  a Bill  was  brought 
e House,  which  ultimately  became  law  or  was  embodied  into  an  Act  of 
uent,  and  which,  for  the  first  time,  created  Inspectors,  giving  them 
to  visit  mines  to  see  if  they  were  being  conducted  in  a manner  so  as  to 
e the  health  and  the  safety  of  those  employed  therein.  The  powers 
1 by  the  Act  of  1850  to  the  Inspectors  to  see  that  everything  was  done 
nld  be  for  the  protection  of  miners  and  others  was  so  comprehensive 
ey  virtually  have  had  no  enlargement  or  have  undergone  no  change  up 
present  time.  The  Bill  of  1850  had  no  sooner  come  into  operation  than 
ne  quite  apparent  to  all  interested,  in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the 
, that  it  was  inadequate,  and  failed  to  meet  tlm  requirements  of  the  case. 
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BILL  OF  1855. 

I have  already  stated,  inquiries  were  demanded,  the  result  of  which  was 
1855  a Bill  was  introduced  bv  the  Government,  and  before  the  close  of 
don  it  became  law.  This  Act  contained  certain  ereneral  rules.  Thev 
jven  in  number.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  was  the  declara- 
that  the  gas  in  all  coal-mines  should  be  diluted  and  rendered  harmless, 
the  working-places  .should  be  in  a fit  state  under  ordinary  circumstances 
c and  travel  therein.”  From  that  moment,  as  I see  it,  every  explosion 
■ a crime.  It  was  declared  by  that  same  enactment,  “ that  all  coal-mines 
>e  ventilated  could  be  made  safe,  if  only  due  care  and  attention  were 
to  them.  By  the  Act  of  1855  another  most  important  provision  was 
ind  that  was  that  the  owners  of  mines  should  have  the  power  to  frame 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  mine,  defining  the  conduct  of  the  various 
s “in  a manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the  .safety  of  those  employed 
.”  These  special  rules  were  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
ind  when  they  had  received  such  sanction,  they  became  law,  as  much  as 
ises  th.at  were  contained  in  the  Act  itself.  .V  violation  of  these  rules 
tached  to  them  a penalty  of  £2  or  two  c.alcndar  months’  imprisonment, 

• without  hard  labour,  accordiug  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  might 
! case.  It  will  be  observed  then — and  this  is  mv  contention — -if  there 
accumulation  of  gas  in  anv  of  the  coal-mines,  nnle.ss  under  some  e<tra- 
■y  circumstances,  during  the  existence  of  the  Act  of  1855  it  was  a 
m of  the  law.  If  the  workmen  did  anything  reckless,  or  committed 
at  Avere  calculated  to  endanger  human  life,  if  these  acts  were  not  met 
visions  in  the  special  rules,  the  fault  lay  with  the  employer  or  the 
of  the  mine  in  not  having  his  rules  made  to  meet  every  case.  If 
3re  not  punished  for  breaches  of  the  rules,  the  fault  lay  with  those  in 
nagement  of  the  mines. 


ACT  OF  I8G0. 

Im]  lortant  as  the  Act  of  1655  was  in  the  history  of  mining  legislation,  it  soon 
boc-amt  evident  that  its  provisions  were  inadequate,  and  the  legislation,  to  be 
bcmefic  al,  ought  to  be  yet  further  extended.  Before  the  close  of  1856  a vigorous 
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agitation  was  commenced  among  the  entire  mining  districts,  which  had  for  its 
object  an  extended  Mines  Bill.  The  Government  became  pressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  such,  and  in  1860  a Bill  was  brought  in  under  the  auspices  of  the  then 
Government  of  that  day.  The  Act  of  1855  contained  seven  important  general 
rules,  which  every  colliery  owner  was  bound  under  a penalty  to  see  carried  out. 
The  Bill  of  1855  contained  fifteen,  all  of  which  rules  were  imposed  upon  the 
owner  to  carry  out.  The  Bill,  however,  did  not  only  contain  provisions  in 
respect  to  safety  and  protection,  but  it  had  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
miner’s  child ; it  struck  at  the  unjust  or  inequitable  mode  of  weighing  the  miner’s 
material — or,  rather,  of  not  weighing  it — making  the  miner  dependent  on  the 
whim  or  the  caprice  of  the  employer  or  his  servants  for  the  remuneration  they 
were  to  obtain  for  their  work.  It  also  contained  a clause  which  to  some  extent 
Avas  an  improAmment  on  the  Truck  Act  of  1832.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
Bill  in  its  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  suggestions  were  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Avorking  miner  to  members  of  the  Legi.slature,  which  made 
their  appearance  in  amendments  in  favour  of  double  shafts,  the  necessity  of 
managers  of  mines  having  certificates,  the  need  there  was  for  a thermometer  and 
barometer  at  every  mine  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  necessity  of 
fully  fifteen  more  general  rules  to  be  carried  out  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
the  men.  These,  I regret  to  say,  Avere  rejected,  and  that,  too,  on  a very  old 
plea,  and  one  Avhich  at  the  same  time  is  heard  at  the  present  moment,  viz., 
that  the  restrictions  we  Avere  asking  to  place  upon  the  mining  interest  of  the 
country  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  capital  away  into  other  countries,  and 
the  legislation  Avould  have,  in  fact,  an  injurious  tendency  on  the  condition  of 
the  AA'orkmen.  The  Bill,  after  a very  protracted  struggle  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  became  law.  When  it  did  so,  it  contained  all  the  provisions  that 
were  in  the  Act  of  1855,  as  regards  the  framing  of  special  rules,  also  as  regards 
the  ventilation  to  be  maintained  under  ordinarA’’  circumstances,  so  good  that 
the  gas  Avas  to  be  diluted  and  rendered  harmless,  so  that  the  roads  and  mine 
would  be  in  a fit  state  for  passing  and  travelling  therein  ; and,  I may  here  state, 
that,  by  a decision  of  one  of  the  principal  Courts,  it  was  declared  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine  should  be  continuous — in  other  Avords,  from  the  moment 
the  mine  was  opened  until  it  Avas  closed,  there  was  only  one  legal  condition  on 
which  it  could  be  carried  on,  and  that  was,  that  the  gases  should  be  diluted 
and  rendered  harmless  continuously.  There  was  another  proAusion  in  the  Act 
of  1860  that  I should  not  omit  to  mention,  which  was  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  ironstone  mines  of  the  coal  measures.  Personally,  I had  seen  the  deleteiious 
effects  that  were  produced  upon  the  constitution  of  those  that  worked  in  such 
mines  in  Scotland  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  con- 
tention had  ever  been  that  inspection  should  apply  to  all  mines ; the  arguments 
we  were  met  with  ahvays  were,  that  the  ironstones  and  other  mines  contained 
no  fire-damp,  and,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be  legislated  for.  It  need  only 
be  said  that,  although  this  was  gravely  stated  by  those  representing  the  OAvners, 
that  thei’e  was  no  gas  in  the  ironstone  mines,  it  Avas  simply  untrue. 

ACT  FOR  DOUBLE  SHAFTS  OF  1862. 

What  we  failed  to  accomplish  in  1860,  on  the  ground  of  it  harassing  trade 
or  mining  operations,  Avas  accomplished  in  1862.  The  Hartley  disaster  took 
place  in  that  year ; there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  there  been  a second  shaft, 
the  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  persons  whose  lives  Avere  lost  Avould  have  been 
saved.  It  was  not  so,  and  nearly  200  persons  were  hurined  into  eternity.  A 
short  Act  was  introduced  that  year,  and  two  shafts  was  made  a necessity  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 


AGITATION  FROM  1862  TILL  1872. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  provisions  for  safety  by  the  Acts  of  1860  and 
1862,  the  loss  of  life  was  so  great  that  it  continued  to  attract  more  or  less  public 
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attentic  n.  Especially  did  it  become  apparent  to  the  miners  that  the  legislation 
was  ins  efficient.  In  1863,  they  were  again  petitioning  Parliament  for  an  altera- 
tion in  he  law.  They  based  their  demand  on  the  alarming  frequency  of  the  loss 
of  life  in  the  mines.  They  prayed,  if  the  Government  would  not  intioduce  a 
Bill,  th  it  a Select  Committee,  or  a Royal  Commission,  should  be  appointed  to 
take  ev  dence,  and  frame  a report  thereon.  After  stiong  manifestations  on  the 
subject,  a Select  Committee  was  apj)ointed,  which  sat  during  the  larger  portion 
of  the  fc  e.'=sion  of  1866  and  1867.  A large  number  of  witnesses  was  examined. 
Many  o : tliese  supported  the  views  of  the  miners,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
large  ni  mber,  including  managers  of  mines  and  inspectors  who,  for  the  most 
part,  de  -lared  that  no  alteration  in  the  law  was  needed.  A report  was  drawn  up 
by  the  ( 'omiuittce,  however,  that  clearly  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  some  altera- 
tion in  h.e  then  existing  law.  From  1867  to  1872  several  Bills  were  introduced, 
with  th  ' view  of  giving  efl'ect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee. 
They,  h jwever,  were  not  persisted  with,  and  in  common  with  the  fate  of  many 
an  exec  lent  measure, were  found  among  the  “innocents”  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

BILL  OF  1872. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  in  1872,  the  then  Right  Hon.  Henry  Austen 
Bruce,  now  Lord  Abcrdare,  brought  in  a Bill  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
deal  wii  h the  whole  subject  of  the  regulations  necessary  to  safely  carry  on  mines. 
The  Bill  was  certainly  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  before  been  laid 
before  1 ’arliament  and  the  country.  An  alteration  was  proposed  in  regard  to  the 
first  general  rule ; instead  of  the  words  “ordinary  circumstances,”  the  words 
“ reasoi  ably  practicable  ” were  placed  in  their  stead.  As  I see  it,  the  rule  was 
strengt  lened  by  the  amendment,  and  not  weakened.  General  rules  for  the  pro- 
tection ;>f  the  men  and  safe  conduct  of  the  mine  were  increased  from  15  to  32. 
Tncreas  -d  precautions  and  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  blasting-powder  were 
introdu?ed.  The  law  relating  to  the  u.se  of  safety-la7nps  and  to  the  presence  of 
tire-dan  ip,  was,  I may  say,  almost  totally  changed ; that  change  was  a strengthen- 
ing of  t.  le  provisions  for  protection  to  those  employed  in  mines.  An  all-important 
provisic  n was  also  added,  one  that  had  been  long  contended  for,  which  was  “that 
the  mar  ager  of  amine  should  have  a certificate  granted  to  him,  either  on  account 
of  his  competency  to  be  a manager  or  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  as  such 
before  1 he  proposed  condition  of  employment  for  the  managers.  I’he  powers  of 
the  owi  ers  to  make  special  rules  for  the  “ discipline  of  the  mine  ” was  greatly 
increa.si  d.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  while  here,  that  the  provision  in  itself  was, 
I think  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  was  also  in  the  Act  that  most  important 
clause-  -the  60th — which  stated  that  if  anyone,  bo  he  employer,  manager,  or  ageirt 
of  a mi  le,  should  he  or  they  bring  about  a state  of  things  that  was  likely  to  cause 
a dange  :ous  accident,  they  should  be  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  with  or  with- 
out har  I labour.  The  Bill  became  law,  and  I feel  justified  in  declaring,  what 
I am  al  out  to  assert  is  believed  in  by  thousands,  nay,  tens  of  thousands,  of 
working  miners,  that  was  that  Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
Januar; , 1873,  fully  carried  out  that  an  explosion  in  mines,  or  dangerous 
acciden' s which  destroy  a large  number  of  lives,  would  be  all  but  impossible. 
Honour  to  the  men  who  aided  in  getting  the  Acts  pas.sed  that  I have  named. 
I think  it  but  pi’oper  here  to  state,  that  though  demonsHations  may  not  have 
been  gr  jat,  there  was  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  pervading  the  minds  of  the 
mining  population  for  the  work  done  on  their  behalf.  To  mention  some  of 
the.se,  1 think,  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Mr.  Hutchins,  Mr.  Calcy,  and 
.Mr.  Fo’ rand  deserve  an  honourable  mention.  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis, 
in  passi  ig  the  Bill  of  1860,  was  entitled  to  the  highest  thanks.  To  his  name 
we  oug  It  to  mention  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton;  Mr.  Hoate,  the 
late  Mc'uber  for  Oxford;  the  hon.  baronet,  the  Member  for  jS’orth  Durham; 
the  nolle  loi’d,  the  Member  for  Haddington,  whom  I now  seo  in  his  place, 
and  win  se  name  will  be  long  mentioned  with  honour  and  respect  among  the 
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mining  population  after  he  has  passed  away;  the  then  Mr.  Bruce,  now  Lord 
( Aberdare)  ; I have  yet  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  those  who  ai*e  in  another 
])lace  who  did  noble  work  for  the  miners  and  their  little  ones.  I refer  with  grati- 
tude— heartfelt  gratitude — to  the  noble  Earl  Shaftesbnrv,  who,  for  over  forty 
years,  has  stood  the  miners’  friend.  I feel  bound  to  mention,  and  mention  with 
respect,  the  name  of  the  late  noble  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  assisted  so  materiallv  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1860,  who  procured  the  ajipointment  of  a Royal  Commission 
to  inquii’e  into  the  condition  of  the  workers  of  the  metalliferous  mines  of  tliis 
country ; who,  more  than  once,  brought  in  a Bill  for  the  protection  of  that 
important  section  of  the  raining  community,  and  watched  with  such  keen  interest 
the  Coal  IMines’  Regulation  Bill  of  1872  ; the  Metalliferous  Mines’ Bill  of  1872, 
both  with  so  great  care  and  anxiety,  till  they  became  law. 

HAS  THE  LEGISLATION  BEEN  BENEFICIAL? 

Before  proceeding  further,  I think  it  pi'oper  to  ask  the  question  ? Whether 
the  Legislation  has  been  of  a beneficial  character  or  not  ? Having  asked  the 
question,  I feel  no  hesitation  in  answering  it,  and  the  answer  is,  that  every  one 
of  the  Acts  that  I have  referred  to  has  had  a tendency  to  increase  the  security  of 
human  life.  IMuch  as  I condemn  the  present  form  of  carrying  out  the  Acts.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  s.aying  that  they  have  been  of  immense  benefit.  In  1850, 
or  rather  before  it,  the  output  of  coal  did  not  exceed  50,000,000  tons  ; the  number 
of  persons  enqiloyed  in  the  mines  was  little  over  200,000  : the  deaths  were  a 
little  over  1,000  a year  ; the  persons  injured  for  considerable  periods  exceeded 
■5,000  per  annum.  In  1877  the  output  of  coal  was  134,000,000  tons,  the  number 
•of  per.^jons  employed  was  at  least  double  the  number  that  were  emploj'ed  in  1850  ; 
the  deaths  in  1877  were  little  over  1,200  ; the  persons  injured  were  notlikelv  to 
be  more  that  5,000.  Had  the  rate  of  deaths  been  increased  at  the  rate  of  the 
production  of  coal  we  must  have  had  nearly  3,000  pensons  sacrificed  in  1877. 
and  the  number  of  persons  injured  mu.st  have  reached  the  enormous  number  of 
over  15,000  per  annum.  For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I could  clearlv 
advance  I am  .satisfied  that  the  legislation  of  1842,  1855,  I860,  1862,  and  1872, 
has  been  of  a highly  beneficial  character. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  MINING. 

Having  made  the  admission  that  there  has  been  a great  improvement,  else 

the  deaths  and  injuries  in  mines  would  have  been  vastly  increa.sed,  I have  been 

asked  if  siich  a result  is  not  perfectly  sati.sfactoiy,  and  that  by  my  own  showing 

the  Mines’  Acts  have  worked  well.  Now,  it  is  not  with  what  has  been  done 

that  I have  any  fault,  my  contention  being  that  had  the  Acts  lx>en  carried  out 

strictly  the  results  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  I 

have  admitted.  I am  told,  also,  that  the  difficulties  of  mining  have  greatlv 
• • • ^ % 
increased  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century — mines  have  been  sunk  deeper, 

new  reservoirs  of  gas  have  been  broached,  water  flood-gates  have  been  opened 
of  a character  totally  unknown  in  the  experiences  of  the  mining  enterprises  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  and  I am  free  to 
admit  it;  ^Vhile,  however,  I admit  the  full  lorce  of  all  the  difficulties,  I feel 
bound  to  state  that  as  I see  it  mining  knowledge  has  increa.sed  at  least  100  per 
cent,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  or  say  in  forty  years  ; the  care  and 
skill  has  not  kept  progress  with  our  knowledge,  so  that  if  only  25  per  cent,  of 
that  knowledge  has  been  applied — or  50  per  cent. — -in  either  case  there  is  75 
per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  which  has  not  been  applied,  and  the  want  of  its  appli- 
cation has  produced  results  of  a very  disastrous  character.  As  far  as  ventilation 
is  concerned,  take  the  old  rude  manner  of  ejecting  water  into  the  jut,  the  hanging 
of  the  furnace  mid  shaft  to  exhaust  the  ga.ses,  carbonic  and  carbureted  hvdro^eu 

from  the  mines.  The  absolute  want  of  knowledge  howto  make  airways  and  fix 

^ ^ ^ 

apj)liances  t i)at  lead  to  a liealthy  current  at  all  times  passing  through  the  ^vorking 
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places.  See  now  the  powerful  fan,  the  well-arranged  airways,  doors^  drifts,  the 
entire  g ;tting  rid  of  the  danger  of  furnace  power  wln^rever  it  exists ; see,  now, 
the  skill  in  the  apparatus  for  winding  and  to  prevent  dangerous  accidents.  The 
improve  nents  can  be  seen  in  a thousand  different  forms  were  their  application* 
only  the  roughly  complete. 


WOUID  MINE-OWNERS  IN  THEMSELVES  NOT  MAKE  IM- 
PLOVEMEMTS  EVEN  FOR  THEIR  OWN  INTERESTS? 

Wheaever  a great  mining  disaster  occurs  and  remarks  are  made  upon  it,  the 
friends  of  the  mine-owners,  their  organs,  and  they  themselves,  at  once  become 
loud  in  1 heir  declarations  that  it  is  the  mine-owner’s  interest  to  have  his  mine  well 
ventilah  d and  all  appliances  complete.  I admit  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  their 
interest  hut  "with  a portion  of  the  mine-owners,  history  of  mining  accidents 
prove  tf  at  it  is  not  their  practice,  and  I have  found  in  my  experience,  and  before 
I have  d one  I will  cite  it  as  the  experience  of  such  Inspectors  as  the  late  Herhei*t 
Mackwc  rth  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wynne,  that  the  louder  they  are  in  their  state- 
ments a gainst  the  workmen  being  the  cause  of  all  disasters,  the  more  reckless 
and  foolhardy  are  those  mine-owners  and  managers  of  mines  themselves.  ■ I feel 
bound  t'»  say  here  that  the  mine-owners,  if  left  to  themselves  , as  a whole  they 
would  n Dt  make  these  improvements  which  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  those 
employed  by  them,  and  I will  venture  to  aflBrm  that  I am  borne  out  in  this  by 
the  find:  ng  of  coroners’  juries,  from  the  reports  of  inspectors,  and  the  history  of 
the  grea  t mining  disasters  themselves.  Let  me  guard  myself  here  against  being 
misunderstood.  The  charge  of  recklessness  and  neglect,  the  charge  of  want  of 
applying  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  for  the  proper  management  of  mines,  I 
do  not  I ring  against  the  mine-owners,  because  I am  aware  that  there  are  men, 
many  of  them — nay,  I will  admit,  if  yon  please,  a majority  of  them  who  are  as 
humane  who  areas  generous,  and  who  have  as  much  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  wo  'kmen  as  any  class  of  employers  in  the  natioii,  or  in  the  world.  I could 
mention  names  hv  the  dozen  ; this,  however,  would  he  invidious.  The  history 
of  minii  g disasters  moreover  proves  that  they  occur  or  take  place  with  only  a 
very  snail  fmetion  of  the  employers.  I must,  however,  again  repeat  that 
history  ind  experience  prove  that  most  of  the  mining  calamities  have  taken 
place,  whether  they  be  groat  explosions,  shaft  accidents,  inundations,  through 
reckless  less  and  want  of  attention  to  well-known  rules  for  human  safety. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  or  in  proving  my  case,  I may  trespass  to  a 
consideiable  extent  upon  tlie  time  of  the  House.  I will  have  to  read  largely 
from  tho  Inspectors’  reports  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  opinions  therein  expressed,  the  findings  made  by  juries,  are 
not  my  opinions,  they  are  the  opinions  of  Government  inspectors,  they  are  the 
opinions  of  juries  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  our  fellow-countrymen;  men  in  wlions, 
Ave  confide  to  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  on  their  statements  I will  rely. 
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LIST 


Na3ie  or  Mine. 


Lletty  Shenkiu  Col- 
liery, Wales. 

(1-)  • 


Warren  Vale,  South 
Yorkshire. 

(1.) 

Nitshill  Colliery,  Scot- 
land. 


Killingworth  Explo- 
sion. 

Washington  Colliery. 


Hebbum  Colliery. 


Ouindreath  Colliery, 
South  Wales. 


Middle  Duffryn,  South 
Wales. 


Cowpul  Colliery. 

(7.) 

Elaensfwaur  Colliery, 
South  Wales. 

Eisca,  Wales. 


Old  Park,  Dudley. 

Beut  Grange,  Oldham, 
Lancashire. 


Lletty  Shenkin  Col- 
liery, Wales. 


Carried  forward 


OF  COLLIERY  EXPLOSIONS,  &c. 


, Date  of 
! Ex-  ' 

PLOSIONS. 

1 

Number 

Killed. 

Aug.  10  ' 
' 1849.  . 

; 1 

52 

i 

i 

Dec,  20, 

; 1851. 

1 

52 

1852. 

61 

1852. 

9 

1852. 

28 

1852. 

23 

1852.  : 

27 

1852. 

63 

1852.  1 

36 

Feb.  12, 
1853.  ' 
Mar,  12,  - 
1853. 

1 

0 

10 

April  26, 
1853. 
July  1,  1 
1853.  1 

11 

20  ' 

t 

i 

Sept.  15, ' 
1*853.  1 

1 

( 

3 1 

1 

1 

> 


EE-'iIAIiKS,  OK  VeIUICT  OF  JuKY, 


Mr.  Blackwell,  who  attended  the  inquest,  cautioned 
the  proprietors  of  the  colliery  of  the  state  into 
which  the  colliery  had  been  brought  by  employ- 
ing au  ignorant  manager.— Mackworth’s  Eeport, 
i 1854. 

1 We  would  ill-discharge  our  duty  if  we  did  not  ac- 
company our  verdict  with  our  strong  disai^proha- 
tiou  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  works  seem 
to  have  been  carried  on.'^ — Verdict  of  the  Jury, 
j W aut  of  internal  stoppings  allowed  the  air  to  pass 
straight  to  the  up-cast  shaft,  and  the  men  -were 
l^ermitted  to  begin  work  without  the  examination 
of  an  overman. — Ins.  Dunn. 

During  the  investigation  it  came  out  that  the  venti- 
lation was  much  deteriorated  by  the  Avetness  of 
the  up-cast  shaft. — Ins.  Dunn. 

The  ventilation  had  been  bad  for  several  weeks,  in 
so  unsatisfactory  a state  that  several  persons  had 
left  their  work. — Ins.  Dunn. 

I A single  board,  27  yards  long,  becoming  foul  from 
neglect  of  a door,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
disaster. — Ins.  Dunn. 

Hole  into  water;  were  no  bore-holes  to  discover  the 
exact  position  of  old  Avorkings.  That  there 
should  not  have  been  bore-holes  showed  a lack  of 
interest  in  the  Avelfare  of  the  AA'orkmen. — Ins. 
Dunn. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  after  a previous  explosion,  had  made 
certain  recommendations,  not  one  of  which  were 
attended  to.  The  mine  demanded  more  ventila- 
tion than  28,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. — Ins. 
Dunn. 

No  ventilating  poAver  was  employed.  There  seems 
to  haA’^e  been  no  order  or  regulation. — Ins.  Dunn. 

Arising  chiefly  from  the  Avant  of  suflicient  ventila- 
tion.— Ins.  Mackworth. 

Ea'IIs  remain  in  this  colliery  that  liad  existed  at  an 
explosion  seven  years  before.  It  is  common  to 
attribute  accidents  to  the  faults  of  the  workmen 
Avhen  the  system  of  a colliery  or  the  provision 
against  accidents  have  been  palpably  neglected, — 
Ins.  MackAvorth. 

No  account  how  it  happened,  but  hopes  the  loss  of 
life  AAdll  be  further  diminished. — Ins.  WAmue. 

I may  remiud  3^our  lordship  that  prior  to  the  explo- 
sion I had  directed  the  proprietor’s  attention  to 
the  defective  state  of  the  vnutilation,  which 
resulted  in  my  j^lacing  him  under  notice,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act.— Ins.  Dickinson. 

Could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  Inspector’s  ad\dce 
to  the  manager  had  been  attended  to.  Had  placed 
a man  of  no  experience,  quite  incompetent  to  be 
entrusted  with  180  lives,  in  otic  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous collieries  in  England.— lus,  Mackworth. 
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Killed. 
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1 

402  ; 

luce  Ha  1,  Wigan. 
(6.) 

1853.  1 

58 

89  1 

1 

luce  Ha.  1,  Wigan. 

1 

Feb.  18,  i 
1854.  1 

Newmariet,  Wake-  ; 

Nov.  11, , 

6 

field.  1 

1854. 

Lundhil  Colliery, 

Mar.  15, 

G 

near  E irnsley.  1 

1854.  1 

(3.) 

April  18,  i 

1 

Aberami  ran,  Aber- 

5 

dare. 

1855.  1 

Old  Fiel  1,  Longton. 

May  25, 

7 

(•2.) 

1^5, 

1 

Pick-Sh'  res  Level, 

1 

April  15, 

5 

Blaem  von. 

1856.  : 

12 

Cwm-Arou,  Port  Tal- 

May  24, 

bot. 

1856. 

Gettigrc  ve,  Nerrport. 

June  27, 
1856. 

11 

Coal  Bn  ok  Vale. 

July  3, 
1856, 

12 

Cvmner  Colliery,  Car- 

July  15, 

114 

difi. 

1856. 

Ramrc-d  Hall  Colliery. 

Aug.  13, 

1 11 

(6.) 

1856. 

1 

; 

1 

Imndhi’  1,  near  Bams- 

Feb.  19, 

1 

189 

ley. 

1857. 

i 

1 

1 B 

1 

Shipley  near  Derby. 

March  4, 
1857. 

Ynisher . Rhondda. 

Mar.  18, 
1857. 

1 4 

Breubm  y,  Stockport. 

April  11, 
1857. 

i 1 

i 

Hiudle-^  Collieries, 

May  26, 

i 9 

4 

near  ’ Vigari. 

1857, 

j 

1 

Cwmtel  ?ry  Colliery. 

May  27, 

13 

1857. 

1 - - - 

Eem.uiks.  or  Verdict  of  Jury. 


Uiafortnnately  discipline  had  been  lax.  Important 
rules  broken  with  impunity. — Ins.  Dickinson. 

On  the  first  of  these  discipline  appeared  to  be  so  lax 
that  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Caused  by  the  use  of  naked  lights  and 
blasting  powder,  and  the  complicated  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation. — Ins.  Dickinson. 

Lack  of  ventilation. — Ins.  Dickinson. 

Blamed  the  contractor  for  not  using  the  means  at 
his  disposal  for  ventilation. — Ins.  Dickinson. 

Burnt  and  suffocated  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp^ 
caused  by  naked  lights  in  pillar  workings.  No 
rules.  Inspector’s  cautions  neglected.  In  his 
general  report  the  Inspector  says: — I have  fre- 
quently remarked  the  more  ill-managed  the 
colliery,  the  more  frequently  are  accidents  set 
down  by  the  managers  to  the  recklessness  of  the 
colliers. — Ins.  Wynne. 

I am  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  life  and 
the  life  of  others  was  sacrificed  through  an  entire 
-want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  manager  of 
the  principles  of  ventilation. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Violation  of  special  rules  on  part  of  owners. — Eeport,. 
1856. 

If  the  special  rules,  says  the  Inspector,  which  ought 
to  have  been  established  at  this  colliery,  had  been 
attended  to,  in  all  probability  the  accident  would 
not  have  happened.  The  Inspector  proceeded 
against  the  Company,  and  had  them  fined  for 
neglect. — Report,  1856. 

Want  of  ventilation.  The  owner  neglected  to 
comply  with  the  Act. — Ins.  Mackworth. 

Explosion  of  firedamp,  violation  of  rules  for  adequate 
ventilation,  constant  supervision,  no  single  main 
doors,  no  lock  safety  lamps. — Ins.  Mackworth. 

Tlie  explosion  and  its  consequences  are  attributable 
to  the  following  defect,  viz.,  want  of  ventilation. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  the  manager  and  overman  and  three  fire- 
men.— Report,  1856. 

Caused  by  the  absence  of  artificial  means  to  produce 
a current  of  air.  Mr.  Wynne,  who  also  examined 
it,  says: — Certainly  a more  melancholy  exhibition 
of  incapacity  and  recklessness  in  the  management 
of  mines  was  never  brought  to  light. — Report, 
1856. 

Several  defects  iu  the  ventilating  arrangements.— 
Ins.  Morton. 

The  ventilation  was  defective. — Ins.  Hedley. 

Had  ordinary  precautions  been  adopted,  the  explo- 
sion would  never  have  occurred.— Ins.  Evans. 

Without  an  adequate  amount  of  air  to  ventilate  rise 
\vorkings.  Wens  proceeded  against  and  heavily 
fined.— Ins.  Wynne. 

Could  not  say  how  the  gas  accumulated.  Vant  of 
ventilation. — Ins.  Higson. 

[Mystery  always  means,  as  I see  it,  a blind  to  cover 
faults.] 

Want  of  ventilation. — Ins.  Wynne. 
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865  : 

Tyr  Nicholas.  : 

( 

May  27,  i 
1857. 

13  ! 

1 

t 

1 

The  Owner  neither  established  the  special  rules 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  carried  out 
the  precautions. — Ins.  Mackworth. 

Heys  Colliery,  Ashton- 

July  31, 

40  1 

Cannot  say  how  gas  accumulated,  thinks  it  came 

uuder-Lyne.  i 

1857. 

\ 

out  of  an  old  working. — Ins.  Dickinson. 

Ripley  Colliery,  near 

Oct.  10, 

\ 6 : 

1 Want  of  proper  precautions.  Fined  in  court  for 

Derby.  i 

1857. 

j 1 

1 neglect  of  rules. — Ins.  Hedley. 

Hollingwood  Colliery 

Nov.  15, 

! 10 

1 Suffocated  by  choke-damp.  Want  of  ventilation. 

(9.) 

1857. 

1 

1 Imperfectly  worked. — Ins.  Hedley. 

Barsley  Colliery. 

Feb.  2, 
1 1858. 

53 

1 

Supposed  defective  ventilation. — Report,  1858. 

Lower  Dufiryn,  Aber- 

Feb.  25, 

19  1 

The  air,  after  ventilating  the  colliery,  passes  along 

dare. 

1 1858.  1 

it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  objectionable. — 
Ins.  Evans. 

Machin,  Newport. 

1 

April  26, 
1 1858. 

4 « 

1 \ 

Mode  of  airing  those  steep  stalls  was  by  fans  or 
blow-georges.  Probably  the  gas  by  this  means 
! was  blown  on  to  a naked  candle. — Ins.  Brough. 

Bryndhu,  Tailback. 

! 

1 May  29, 
1858. 

12 

j i 

This  is  a locked-lamp  colliery,  and  in  my  opinion 
blasting  powder  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  [It  is  a 
crime  to  blast  where  gas  is.] — Ins,  Evans. 

Cyfiing,  Swansea. 

Aug.  11, 
1858. 

i 6 

1 No  examination  at  the  works,  and  inadequate  venti- 
1 lation.  Penalty  of  i;40  inflicted. — Ins.  Evans. 

New  Tredegar,  Bed- 

Sept.  11, 

3 ! 

1 Gas  had  accumulated  in  consequence  of  a door 

welly.  ; 

1858. 

being  left  open. — Ins.  Brough. 

Pagebank.  | 

Oct.  1, 
1858. 

^ 11 

: 1 

Brattice-cloth  set  fire  to.  Can’t  be  told  how. — Ins. 
Atkinson. 

Tyldesley,  Leigh. 

Dec.  11, 

' 25 

The  intake  air  was  nnskillfully  passed  through 

(8.) 

1858. 

t 

some  goaves,  and  ventilation  was  defective. — 
Ins.  Dickinson. 

Bycars  Colliery,  near 

Jan.  29, 

5 

Took  place  in  consequence  of  a large  accumulation 

Burslem. 

1859. 

1 1 

1 i 

of  gas  in  old  workings. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Mesty-Croft,  Wednes- 

Feb.  12, 

' 4 , 

Explosion  of  sulphur  iu  main  air-course. — Ins. 

bury. 

1859. 

Lougridge, 

Hayside,  Radcliffe,  i 

Sept.  26, 
1 1859. 

1 3 

Inadequate  ventilation. — Ins.  Dickinson. 

Washington  Pit. 

I Oct.  22, 

: 4 

! Owing  undoubtedly  to  the  deficiency  of  air. — Ins. 

(4.) 

' 1859, 

Dunn. 

Burradon  Colliery. 

; Mar.  3, 
j I860. 

' '^6 

1 A deficiency  of  ventilation.  The  men  had  frequent- 
i iy  complained  to  the  Inspector. — Ins.  Dunn. 

Winstanley,  Wigan, 

i Aug.  3, 

! 1860. 

1 

i 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i The  ventilation  seemed  scarcely  adequate  to  dilute 
1 even  a moderate  quantity  of  explosive  gas.  The 
; distributing  the  air  through  the  working-places 
1 was  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  description. 
— Ins.  Higson. 

Lower  Dufifryn,  Aber- 

1 Nov.  9, 

: 12 

1 The  brattice  is  not  kept  near  enough  to  the  stalls, 
1 and  the  air-ways  are  small  in  places, — Ins.  Evans. 

dare. 

i 1860. 

Black-Vein,  Risca. 

! Dec.  1, 
1 1860. 

1 142  , 

1 The  Jury  recommended  that  the  special  rules  be 
! revised  and  amended. 

Hetton  Colliery. 

Dec.  20, 

i 22  i 

Supposed  to  have  exploded  on  the  flue. — Ins. 

(5.) 

1 1860. 

Dickinson. 

Brereton,  Rugely. 

Fei).  6, 
1 1861. 

i 7 

1 i 

i ! 

The  Jury  declared  the  pit  not  property  ventilated, 
! subsequently  the  general  mine  manager,  for  vio- 
lations of  the  rule,  was  severely  fined. — Ins.  Baker. 

Laingshaw,  W'orsley. 

Feb.  27, 
1861. 

: 9 

1 

' A fireman  dislodged  the  gas  while  the  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  safety  lamp  being  uncovered  it  ex- 
j ploded,  and  the  nine  persons  were  killed. — Ins. 
Dickinson. 

Blaengwaur,  South 

Mar.  8, 

13 

Believing  the  explosion  occurred  from  the  non- 

Wales. 

1861. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

observance  of  the  general  rule,  there  was  not 
1 sufficient  ventilation  to  dilute  and  render  harm- 
less the  gas.  On  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
j State  I took  proceedings  against  the  owner. — Ins. 
Evans. 

South-Mostyn,  Wales. 

Sept.  26, 
1861. 

; 6 

Cannot  be  ascertained. 

i 

Carried  forward 

i 

• • • • 

1 
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SheATugh:  i Colliery, 
Lancast  3r. 

Nov.  1, 
1861. 

13 

The  jury,  on  returning  their  verdict,  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  reach  the  management  with  any- 
thing beyond  a severe  censure  for  the  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  ventilation  was  conducted. 
— The  Jury. 

Cethin  Co  liery,  South 
Wales. 

Eeb.  19, 
1862. 

47 

1 

1 

1 

We  find  that  the  ventilation  of  No.  1 Cethin  Pit  was 
deficient  in  quantity,  badly  arranged,  and  liable 
to  frequent  interruption  ; that  the  viewer  disre- 
garded the  first  general  rule,  and  also  permitted 
the^  Special  Eules  Nos.  16,  18,  24,  26,  31,  34,  37, 
and  67  to  he  generally  disregarded  by  his  officers. 
And  we  find  a verdict  against  the  manager. — The 
Jury. 

Edmund  Mine  Col- 
liery. 

(2.) 

Dec.  5, 
1862. 

: 59 

i 

1 

1 

The  Jury  expressed  their  opinion  the  explosion  was 
owing  to  the  incautious  and  unsafe  way  of  taking 
care  of  the  door  gates  ; was  highly  injudicious  and 
dangerous.  At  the  second  inquest  the  Jury  found 
that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  directions  given 
by  Joseph  Mitchell,  the  managing  partner. 

Cockslodj  e CollieTy, 

Mar.  6, 
1863. 

26 

' 

This  dreadful  affair,  says  the  Inspector,  was  caused 
from  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  employers, 
who  permitted  naked  lights  to  be  used  simul- 
taneously while  they  w^ere  taking  out  pillars.— 
Ins.  Dunn. 

Morfa,  W des. 

Oct.  17, 
1863. 

39 

Accumulation  of  gas.  A violation  of  the  law. — Ins. 
Evans. 

KuabonC  »lliery,North 
Wales. 

Dec.  9, 
1863. 

13 

Cause  of  explosion,  accumulation  of  gas  and  the 
firing  of  a shot. — Ins.  Higson. 

Leewood,  near  Mold, 
North  \ ’'ales. 

4.) 

Dec.  5, 
1863. 

8 

Influx  of  water.  I may  say  that  bad  management 
below  ground  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
the  manager  had  not  paid  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness.— Ins.  Higson. 

Brook  Ho  ise,  Hanley, 
1.) 

Mar.  2, 
1864. 

The  commonest  foresight  would  have  prevented  this 
accident. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Clough  Eall  and 

Mar.  1, 

5 

To  allow  men  to  work  and  to  fire  shots  was  perfect 

Brookhou  ie  Collieries. 

1865. 

madness. — Ins.  Wvnne. 

Clay  Cro  .s  Colliery, 
Chester  ield. 

May  3, 
1865. 

8 

I believe  that  gas  did  come  off  at  this  point,  and  th& 
ordinary'  ventilation  was  insufficient  to  dilute  it 
to  the  safetj"  point. — Ins.  Evans. 

Tredegar,  Monmouth- 
shire. 

June  16, 
1865. 

26 

There  was  plenty  of  ventilation  not  sent  in.  It  did 
not  explode  for  v/ant  of  air,  but  for  want  of  send- 
ing it  in.  It  was  a want  of  seeing  the  general 
rules  carried  out. — Ins.  Brough. 

Brookhou  e Colliery, 
Hanley. 

Nov.  29, 
1865. 

o 

o 

This  accident  is  the  most  inexcusable,  as  five  lives 
were  lost  on  the  2nd  March,  1864,  in  the  same  pit 
by  the  same  means.  Surely  it  is  not  saying  toa 
much  in  asserting  that  good  management  would 
have  prevented  this. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Cethin  C(  lliery,  Mer- 
thyr Ty  IviL 
5,) 

1 

Dec.  20, 
1865. 

: 

t 

34 

I need  hardly  add  that  the  powerful  facts  which 
have  been  elicited  in  this  inquiry  present  a sad 
picture  of  the  utter  want  of  even  ordinary  care  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  safety  lamps,  lamp-keys,  or 
contrivances  for  opening  lamps,  lamps  unlocked 
having  been  found  in  the  pockets  of  several  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  sad  calamity. — Ins* 
Wales. 

Park  Lan< , Wigan. 

Jan.  23,  ; 
1866.  : 

30 

The  reason  of  the  explosion  of  the  gas  is  not  known. 
— Ins.  Higson. 

Jackfield,  Buislem. 

April  6,  1 
1866. 

4 

This  explosion  of  fire-damp  was  caused  by  gross 
neglect  in  not  distributing  the  air,  and  also  rely- 
ing on  the  Davy  lamp  for  safety,  than  on  good, 
healthy  ventilation. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Can*]  ed  forward 
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Garwood,  Wigan,  * May  4, 
(3.)  18UG. 

OutwoodColliery,near  May  8, 
Manchester.  , 18G6. 

Buxton  Pit,  Dowlais.  May  29, 

18GC. 


1,803 


Victoria  Pit,  Dakin-  June  14, 
held.  I860. 


Pelton,  Chester-le-  Oct.  31, 
Street.  1866. 


Oaks  Colliery,  Barns-  Dec.  12, 
ley.  1866. 


Talke-o’-the-Hill  Col-  Dec.  13, 
liery.  1866. 

(6.) 

Lower  Duliryn,  Aber-  May  2, 
dare.  1867. 


Meine  Lea,  Worsle3\  May  30, 

1867. 

Fenton  Park,  Stoke.  June  13, 

1867. 


Garwood  Park,  near  Aug.  20, 
St.  Helen's.  1867. 


Beray  Hill,  Hanley.  Nov.  6, 

1867. 

Ferndale,  Pontypridd  Nov.  8, 

1867. 


Silverdale,  Newcastle.  Nov.  9, 
(7.)  1867. 

High  Brooks,  Park  April  1, 
Lane,  Wigan.  1868. 

Oldfield  Colliery.  July  7, 
(2.)  1868. 


Obstruction  in  the  ventilation. — Ins.  Higson. 

Defective  and  ineffective  ventilation.— Ins.  Dickin- 
son. 

I am  of  opinion  that  no  doors  had  been  neglected, 
and  that  either  from  the  obstruction  at  the  bottom 
of  the  up-cast  shaft,  or  from  some  other  cause. 
The  air  had  become  gradually  reduced  in  quantity 
until  too  weak  to  dilute  or  carry  off  the  gas  exud- 
ing from  the  coal.  On  my  examination  of  the 
colliery,  I found  the  ventilation  w^eak,  and  the 
arrangements  generally  most  defective.  The 
overman  in  charge  of  the  pit  was  totally  ignorant 
of  his  duties  and  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
his  position. — Ins.  Wales. 

The  Jury  wished  to  state  their  opinions  that  the 
general  management  of  the  pit  was  characterised 
by  great  negligence  and  incompetence,  but  not 
sufficiently  gross  to  fix  the  manager  with  crimi- 
nal responsibility. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  negligence  had  been  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  employers  in  not  enforc- 
ing the  rules,  and  also  on  part  of  the  miners  in 
not  carrying  them  out.  — The  Jury. 

There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  how  the  gas  ignited. 
We  think,  with  the  view  of  a better  protection  of 
life,  a more  strict  inspection  is  necessary. — The 
Jury, 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  appointing  additional  inspectors 
of  mines. — The  Jury. 

Where  the  explosion  occurred  shot-firing  was  per- 
mitted, and  to  which  unquestionably  the  sad 
accident  now  under  investigation  is  to,  be  attri- 
buted.— Ins.  Wales. 

Ventilation  defective. — Ins.  Dickinson. 

The  negligence  of  both  the  chartermaster  and 
manager  ivas  considered  so  culpable  by  the 
Coroner's  Jury  that  both  were  sent  for  trial. — Ins. 
Wvnne. 

It  was  manifest  that  a quantity  of  gas  had  been 
negligently  suffered  to  accumulate  there  by  Win- 
stanley  not  having  maintained  the  efficiency  of 
his  brattice,  and  that  it  was  ignited  by  the  firing 
of  his  shot. — Ins.  Higson. 

Proprietor  was  fined  for  defective  ventilation. — Ins. 
^Y3mne. 

In  consequence  of  a large  accumulation  of  gas,  and 
this  accumulation  we  attribute  to  the  neglect  of 
Mr.  Williams,  the  manager,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  inspection  of  collieries  as  hitherto  prac- 
tised has  entirely  failed  as  a preventive  to  acci- 
dents of  this  kind,  and  we  recommend  that  all 
collieries  should  be  henceforth  inspected  by  a 
competent  person  at  least  once  in  every  three 
months. — The  Jury. 

Was  owing  to  the  want  of  judgment  in  laying  out 
the  workings  of  the  mine. — Ins,  Wynne. 

Accumulation  of  gas,  ignited  from  the  firing  of  a 
shot. — Ins.  Higson. 

From  shot-firing  and  defective  ventilation. — Ins. 
Brough. 
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Haydon,  S t.  Helens. 

July  21, 
1868. 

59  1 

Explosion  of  gas.  cause  unknown,  but  must  have 
been  accumulation. — Ins.  Higson. 

Swan  Lan  ! Colliery 

Aug.  17,  1 
1868. 

3 

A conspicuous  absence  of  discipline  of  the  works-, 
and  the  management  was  defective.  Tried  and 
fined  T'5. — Ins.  Higson. 

Wynnstay  Colliery. 

Sept. 30,  - 
1868. 

10 

Accumulation  of  fire-damp.  How  it  exploded  can- 
not be  said. — Ins.  Higson. 

Low  Hall,  Wigan. 

Nov.  15, 
1868.  ’ 

27 

P'iring  of  shots,  and  other  unknown  causes. — Ins. 
Higson. 

Trevedal  ’ lall,  Trip-  ! 
ton,  Dm  ley. 

Nov.  23,  i 
1868.  ; 

2 ! 

Accumulation  of  gas. 

Hindley  Green  Col- 

Nov.  25,  J 

62 

Accumulation  of  gas  and  defective  ventilation. — 

liery. 

1868.  ! 

1 

Ins.  Higins. 

Morley  Cc  Lliery. 

Dec.  21,  i 
1868.  ! 

8 ' 

Here,  again,  as  at  Wynnstay  and  Hindley  Green 
Collieries,  careful  supervision  was  neglected. — 
Ins.  Higson. 

Haydock  ( olliery. 

Dec.  26,  ‘ 

26 

Explosion  of  fire-damp.  Gas  accumulated  in  the 

8.) 

1868. 

place  where  nobody  was  working.  How  it  ex- 
ploded nobody  can  tell. 

Springwel  Collieiy*, 

Jan.  29, 

6 

Lack  of  boarding  an<l  being  improperly  put  up. — 

Low  Ma  .n. 

1869. 

Ins.  Southern. 

‘Woodshot;  Colliery. 

Feb.  10, 
1869. 

4 

Shows  that  lax  of  discipline  will  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  serious  consequences. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Inyrydd  N ewydd  Col- 

Mar.  26, 

3 

Accumulation  of  gas  and  want  of  ventilation. — Ins. 

liery. 

1869.' 

Wales. 

Cwmauthi  a Colliery. 

Mav  25, 
1869. 

IT 

1 

This  explosion  was  caused  by  a blower. — Ins. 
Brough. 

Ferndale  ( olliery. 

June  10, 
1869, 

53 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  air  was  not  properly 
distributed,  over  the  pit,  and  the  airways  were 
not  properly  attended  to. — The  Jury. 

Newbury  Colliery, 

Oct.  27, 

11 

Accumulation  of  fire-damp. — Verdict  of  man- 

Somerse  tshire. 

1809. 

slaughter  against  three  persons  m charge.— Ins. 
Brough. 

Henderfor  mn  Col- 

Nov.  11, 

6 

Verdict  returned,  and  recommended  the  Inspector’s 

liery. 

7.) 

1869. 

instructions  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  owner 
was  severely  condemned  for  entrusting  the  man- 
agement to  an  incompetent  person.— Ins.  Wales. 

Pendleton  Wigan. 

Feb.  4, 
1870. 

30 

Gas  not  properly  diluted  and  rendered  harmless. — 
Ins.  Wales. 

Astley  De  .p  Pit. 

Mar.  4, 
1870. 

9 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Elijah  Swain  is  not  compe- 
tent to  have  the  sole  management  of  such  a mine 
as  this.  The  persiins  have  been  killed  hy  want  of 
good  management. — The  Jui-y. 

Vochriu  C olliery. 

Mar.  2, 

3 

Allowed  gas  to  accumulate  and  it  exploded.— Ins. 

1870.  ' 

Wales. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  air-way  was  liardly 
sufficient  for  such  a number  of  men  working  in 
the  pit  and  we  recommend  that  it  should  be  en- 
larged.— The  Jury. 

Silverdale  Stafford, 

July  7, 
1870. 

19 

Bryan  Ha  1,  Wigan. 

Aug.  17, 
1870. 

20 

Accumulation  of  gas  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
moved.— Ins.  Higson. 

Lilleshall  Colliery. 

Oct.  24, 

1 

I am  of  opinion  that  if  the  commonest  care  had  been 

(fi.) 

1870. 

exercised,  these  four  lives  wmuld  not  have  bepn 
lost.— Ins.  Wynne. 

Lycett,  N wcastle. 

' Jan.  3, 
1 1871. 

8 

Accumulation  of  fire-damp.  The  explosion  was 
preventable. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Eemshaw  Chester- 

1 Jan.  10, 

26 

The  deaths  were  accidental,  but  we  recommend,  at 

field. 

j 1871. 

1 

j 

1 

the  same  time,  that  stricter  supervision  should  be 
1 rendered  by  the  uiiderviewers.— The  Jury. 

Pentre  Ci  lliery,  Pon- 

! Feb.  24, 

• 38 

; We  recommend'that  the  suggestions  of  the  Govern- 

typridd. 

1871. 

1 

j ment  Inspector  be  carried  out. — The  Jury. 

Victoria  Colliery, 
Monmo  ithsiiire. 

Mar.  2, 

1 19 

Was  purely  accidental,  hut  that  any  future  spout- 

1871. 

liole  should  be  attended  for  the  safety  of  human 
life.— Ins.  Brough. 

Car:  ied  forward 
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Ince  Moss,  Wigan, 

1 Sept.  6, 
' 1871. 

1 70 

1 

Ince  Moss,  Wigan. 

Sept,  20, 

' 1871, 

1 

I ^ 

1 1 

Gadlys,  Aberdare, 

: Oct.  4, 
! 1871. 

4 

Black  Shale  Colliery, 
Lockford. 

i Oct.  21, 
lvS7i. 

' 4 

i ^ 

Seaham,  Sunderland. 

Oct.  25, 
1871. 

1 26 

( 

1 

Bartonbolm,  Kill  win- 
ing 

Oct.  30, 
1 1871. 

j 4 

Hindley  Green,  near 
Wigan. 

Nov.  15, 
1 1871. 

G 

Norwood,  Chester- 

field. 

Nov.  22, 
1871. 

9 

Hook  Colliery,  Haver- 
ford  West. 

Nov.  22, 
1871. 

2 

(13.) 

Maestag  Collier}'. 

Feb.  14, 
1872. 

11 

Berry  Hill  Colliery, 
Stoke. 

Mar.  12, 
1872. 

6 

Lover’s  Lane,  Ather- 
ton. 

Mar.  2S, 
1872. 

27 

MorleyColliery , Leeds. 

Oct.  7, 
1872. 

34 

Golden  Hill,  Longton.  ^ 

1 

Dec.  9, 
1872. 

3 

Silverdale  Colliery, 
Newcastle. 

Dec.  21, 
1872. 

8 i 

I 

(6.) 

1 

Hatton  Collier}^  Clif- 
ton, Bradford.  j 

i 

Jan  14,  i 
1873.  j 

1 

4 ' 

Talke  Colliery,  New-  | 
castle.  j 

Feb.  18,  ! 
1873.  i 

1 

18  ^ 

Ivy  House  Colliery,  | 
Hanley. 

Feb.  2), ! 
1873.  j 

2 

Sillery  Colliery,  Mon-  ' 
mouthshire. 

i 

April  5,  1 
1873.  1 

1 

G 1 

1 

1 

W y nustay  C ollie  ry , 

Kuabon. 

1 

Apr.  24,  I 
1873.  1 

1 

i 

7 j 

Carried  forward  , 

1 
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PiEVAEKs,  OR  Verdict  of  Jury. 


Explosion  of  gas. 

Explosion  in  consequence  of  tlie  pit  Leiiig  in  an 
explosive  state,  owing  to  the  former  explosion. — 
Ins.  Higson. 

We  recomniencl  the  Compan3' to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Government  inspectors. — Tlie  Juiy. 

There  was  not  sufficient  ventilation. — Ins.  Evans. 

Explosion  was  caused  by  an  outburst  of  gas.“Ins. 
Warden. 

Accumulation  of  fire-damp. — Ins.  Alexander. 

Blasting  with  powder. 

Tlie  general  ventilation  of  the  collierj’ appeared  to 
me  insufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances. — 
Ins.  Wynne. 

A fine  of  i'20  was  imposed  on  the  manager  for  having 
the  ventilation  defective. — Ins.  Wales. 

Explosion  of  gas  caused  by  the  filing  of  a shot. — 
Ins.  Wales. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  Proprietors  to  have 
their  mine  properly  ventilated.— The  Jury. — (Ins. 
Wynne). 

The  workings  became  foul  in  consequence  of  the 
space  for  air-passage  being  too  small.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  inspectors’  instructions  be  carried 
out. — The  Jury. 

The  Jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  occurred 
through  a large  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  goafs, 
but  they  consider  that  there  has  been  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  person  or  persons  in 
charge  of  the  workings,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that  more  care  is  necessary  in  the  ventilation  to 
clear  away  the  gas  that  accumulates  in  these 
goafs. — Ins.  Wardell. 

We,  as  in  the  former  case,  strongly  recommend  the 
proprietors  to  have  their  mine  properly  ventilated. 

The  Jury. 

No  verdict  in  the  report,  but  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  mismanagement. 

The  explosion  was  caused  by  the  building  of  a 
stopping,  whicli  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  deputy,  caused  by  the  carelessness  of 
tlie  deputy.— Ins.  Wardell. 

We  urge  that  more  elficient  firemen  should  be  taken 
on  by  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal  S:  Iron  Co. — 
The  Jur}". 

So  much  culpable  neglect  was  proved  at  the  inquest 
against  both  the  manager  and  the  underlooker 
that  the  jury  i-eturned  a verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  them. — Ins.  Wynne. 

If  the  doors  had  been  closed  there  was  wind  enough 
to  sweep  away  and  render  harmless  all  the  gas 
that  could  possibly  threaten  the  men  then  em- 
emploj^ed  in  this  division  of  the  colliery. — Ins. 
Brough. 

We  attach  to  our  verdict  a recommendation  to  the 
company  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  matie  on  us  to  having  the  holes  examined 
before  the  powder  is  put  in. — The  Jury. 
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Nam]  op  Mine. 

Date  of 
Ex- 
plosions 

1 

Number , 
Killed,  i 

Brc  aght  forw^ard 

• • # • 

3,309 

Denbigh  Hall,  Tipton. 

May  29, 
1873. 

o 

Brym  H .ill  Colliery, 
Wigan 

Mav  31, 
1873. 

0 

Vauxbal"  Colliery, 

Buabo  i. 

June  23, 
1873. 

2 1 

1 

Cliestcrt  )Wii  Colliery, 
near  N ewcastle. 

July  4, 
1873. 

i 

2 , 

Worcest<  r Colliery, 
Swans  a. 

Aug.  29, 
1873. 

4 

1 

Mesnes  Colliery, 
Wigan 

Nov.  21, 
1873. 

7 

Hafod  C'  lliery. 
(L2.) 

Dec,  2, 
1873. 

5 i 

White  B ,rm  Colliery, 
Newca  die. 

Apr.  8, 
1S74. 

2 

Astley  D iep  Pits,  Du- 
kiufieb .. 

Apr.  1-1, 
1874. 

54 

Morley  ' lill  Colliery, 
Wigan 

May  18, 
1874. 

4 

Ince  H ill  Colliery, 
Wigan 

July  18, 
1874. 

54 

Ubherly  Jail,  Hanley. 

Aug.  24, 
1874. 

4 

Kawmar  h C olliery, 
Bothei  ham. 

Nov.  20, 
1874. 

23 

Ogmore  (Sinking) 
Bridge  ad. 

Dec.  7, 
1874. 

Bignall ' lill  Colliery, 
Newca  die. 

(8.) 

Dec.  24. 
1874. 

17 

1 

, 

3,500 


Eemarks,  ok  Yebdict  of  Juky. 


Had  the  air-pipe  been  carried  through  the  scaffolds, 
and  an  adequate  current  of  air  sent  through  it, 
and  also  projier  means  adopted  for  its  exit,  the 
lamentable  accident  would,  in  my  opinion,  never 
have  been  heard  of. — Ins.  Baker. 

We  recommend  that  there  should  be  more  air- 
splittings  so  as  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the  various 
districts,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  doors  in 
the  mine. — Ins.  Bell. 

I consider  the  conduct  of  the  fireman  in  leaving  the 
.mine  to  be  censurable;  he,  knowing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  have  remained  and  super- 
intended the  clearing  out  of  the  gas. 

Gras  was  known  to  exist  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
management  of  tlie  colliery  was  such  that  if  the 
workmen  themselves  did  not  apprehend  danger, 
there  was  no  one  to  warn  them  against  it. — Ins. 
Wynne. 

This  case  was  duly  reported  to  tlieHome  Secretary, 
and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the 
manager  for  a breach  of  the  First  General  Buie  ; 
and  also  against  the  fireman  for  a breach  of  the 
Sixth  General  Buie,  The  manager  was  fined  iTO 
and  the  fireman  155. — Ins.  Wales. 

Explosion  of  gas. 

Explosion  of  gas  owing  to  a lamp  being  improperly 
opened. — Ins.  Bell. 

Caused  by  negligence  on  part  of  the  manager  for 
not  having  properly  examined  the  workings  on 
the  morning  of  the  explosion. — Ins.  AVynne. 

That  the  primary  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the 
blocking  up  of  the  mouthing  leading  to  the 
smithy  mines.  That  tliis  was  an  act  of  gross 
ignorance  or  a culpable  negligence.  The  jury 
consider  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  as  to  the 
employment  of  incompetent  persons  and  placing 
them  in  authority.  The  jury  desire  to  express 
their  strong  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
inspection  is  inadequate.— The  Jury. 

The  existence  of  gas  in  tlie  mine  was  known  to  the 
proprietors,  hut  they  took  no  means  to  ventilate 
the  mine. — Ins.  Bell. 

Caused  by  the  firing  of  shots,  the  shot  lighter 
having  omitted  to  examine  that  place  as  it  was 
his  duty  to  do.  He  did  not  think  it  safe  to  have 
two  shots  in  the  one  place  under  the  present 
system. — Ins.  Bell. 

Bad  management  on  part  of  the  proprietors,  and  an 
accumulation  of  gas. — Ins.  Wynne. 

That  the  deceased  were  accidentally  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gas  in  this  colliery,  and  the  said  jurors 
further  say  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
coroner  and  the  Government  Inspector  of  Mines 
should  be  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to. — The 
Jurj\ 

I have  seldom  met  witli  a case  W’here  there  had 
been  such  a thorough  disregard  of  proper  means 
for  the  safety  of  the  men  employed. — Ins.  Wales. 

Sufficient  care  not  being  exercised  in  the  workings 
of  the  mine  and  the  use  of  naked  lights. — Ins. 
Wynne. 


Ca  Tied  forward 


• • • 
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Name  of  Mine. 

Date  of 
Ex- 
plosions 

1 

•j  - 

NUMBER 

KILLED. 

Brought  forward 

J 

1 

3,500 

Aldewarke  Main,  Bo- 

' Jan.  5, 

rr 

« 

therham. 

1875. 

1 

1 

1 

» 

Bunker’s  Hill,  Kids- 

1 

April  30, 

: 

grove. 

; 1875. 

• 

1 

Hafod-y-rich,  Buahon. 

i June  3, 

i 

' 

I ^ 1 

Mirfield  Colliery,  Mir- 

1 1875. 

July  1, 

I 1 

1 

i A 

field. 

1875. 

1 

! 

1 

Co.  Liberty,  Somerset- 

'  Oct.  7, 

' 4 

shire, 

1875. 

1 

Mew  Tredegar,  Mon- 

Dec. 4, 

! 23 

mouthshire. 

1875. 

{ 

1 

J 

i 

Llaw  Colliery,  Cardifi. 

Dec.  G, 

16 

Swaithe  Main,  Earns- 

1875. 
Dec.  G, 

143 

ley. 

1875. 

, 

• 

Methley  Junction, 

Dec,  9, 

6 

Normantou. 

1875. 

Birley,  Sheffield. 

June  26, 

6 

(1) 

187G. 

Stone  Hill  Colliery, 

Jan.  23, 

IS 

( 

Fogg’s  Colliery,  Dai-cy  I 

1877. 
Feb.  7, 

10 

Lever.  i 

( 

1877. 

i 

Anuesley  Collier3^  i 

May  16, 

8 

East  Cannock  Colliery. 

1877. 
Aug.  31, 

1 

1 

1 

1877. 

1 

Blantyre  Colliery. 

Oct.  22, 

209 

Home  Farm. 

1877. 
April  13, 

4 ! 

Tynewydd  Colliery.  , 

1877. 
April  11, 

5 

Weigfach  Collier3\ 

1877. 
Mar.  10, 

13 

Pemberton  Colliery,  j 

1877. 
Oct.  11, 

36 

1 

1877. 

j 

Total  ^ 

j 

4,067  i 

Bemark,  on  Verdict  of  Jvrv. 


The  jury  appended  to  their  verdict  the  recommen- 
dation that  a larger  number  of  efficient  deputies 
should  be  employed,  and  also  referred  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  “ Danger  Books  ” had  been 
kept. — The  Jury. 

Defective  mode  of  ventilation;  unless  this  mode  be 
checked,  I fear  a danger  of  explosion  will  arise 
v/hich  a better  system,  by  means  of  brattice, 
would  prevent. — Ins.  Wynne. 

Proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  manager  for 
a breach  of  No.  1 General  Buie. 

Proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  manager  for 
violation  of  the  First  General  Buie.  The  Bench 
decided  tliat  the  precautions  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  requires  had  not  been  taken,  and  a fine 
of  £10  was  inflicted. — Ins.  Wardell. 

Insufficiently  ventilated. 

I am  compelled,  therefore,  to  fall  hack,  and  I do  so 
with  very  great  diffidence,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
damaged  lamp  (belonging  to  the  owners)  wffiich 
has  alreadj'  been  exhibited  in  this  room. — Ins. 
Brough. 

Neglect  of  airing  caused  this  terrible  explosion. — 
Ins.  Wales. 

The  Jury  found  that  Thomas  Blackburn,  James 
Allen,  and  others,  came  to  their  deaths  at  Swaithe 
Main  Colliery  by  explosion  or  explosions  of  fire- 
damp, but  how  such  explosion  or  explosions  origi- 
nated there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show.  We 
are  likewise  of  opinion  that,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, the  Swaithe  Main  Culliery  is  a fiery  mine, 
and  that  the  General  Hule  and  Special Hules  have 
not  been  rigidly  carried  out.  The  Jury  are  also  of 
opinion  that  in  all  mines  alike,  where  safety-lamps 
are  used,  the  use  of  the  gunpowder  should  not  be 
allowed,  except  on  stone  drifts. — Tlie  Jury. 

Explosions  of  gas  caused  by  the  use  of  naked  lights. 
— Ins.  "Wardell, 

Fireman  neglected  to  thoroughly  examine  the  head- 
ing before  the  men  went  to  work.  Fireman  com- 
mitted for  manslaughter,  and  manager  and  under- 
viewer censured  by  Coroner’s  Jury.— Ins.  Evans. 

Jury  could  not  agree  as  to  whether  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  an  explosion  or  fire  of  brattice  cloth. — 
Ins.  Dickenson. 

Large  quantities  of  fire-damp,  met  with  after  the 
explosion,  pointed  to  an  explosion  as  the  cause  of 
the  disaster. — Ins.  Dickenson. 

Fault  in  the  compressed-air  pipes;  set  fire  to  coal; 
sufiocated  the  men. — Ins.  Evans. 

Explosion;  fouled  doors  left  open. — Ins.  Baker. 

Explosion;  total  failure  of  the  ventilation.  Cora^ 
missioners. — Dickenson  and  McLean, 

Inundation  of  water;  water  running  in  for  a week. 
No  precautions  taken.— The  Commissioners. 

Inundation;  no  precautions  taken. 

Want  of  ventilation. — Ins.  Wales. 

Explosion  caused  by  firing  a shot,  added  to  exist- 
ing dangerous  condition  of  the  mine.” — Ins.  Hail. 
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Having  now  given  in  detail,  to  a large  extent,  extracts  from  oflicial  records  as 
to  tlie  c luse  of  tliese  disasters,  and  looking  at  the  law,  as  it  stood  since  18oo, 
as  rega  -ds  ventilation,  that  the  mines’  gas  should  be  diluted  and  rendered 
liarmles  s,  and,  further,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Legislature  did  not  impose 
this  coi  dition  upon  the  emplovers  without  knowing  that  it  could  be  carried 
out,  I 1 eiitnre  solemnlv  to  affirm  that  nearly  every  great  mining  disaster  has 
been  a -rime,  as  I see  it,  of  the  darkest  kind.  Every  mine  disaster  which  may 
vet  occ  ir  will  be  so  ; and  therefore  it  is  that  I claim-  that  I ask  the  House, 
cither  -o  see  the  law  that  is  now  in  existence  carried  ont,  or  new  provisions 
made  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  I again  assert  that  had  the 
provisi.m  been  carried  out,  which  declares  that  the  gases  should  be  dilute^  and 
render!  d harmless,  not  one  out  of  the  lives  ought  to  have  been  sacrihced  that 
have  b en  by  the  neglect  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  the  Acts  uj)  to  ib/Z, 
and  th(  Act  of  that  year,  and  since. 

RECKLESSNESS  OF  THE  WORKMEN. 

Wen  newspaper  paragraphs  to  guide  us  as  to  the  cause  of  everv  accident 
I mean  the  general  newspapers  of  the  present  day,  and  particularly  such  organs 
as  clai]  a to  be  the  real  representatives  of  the  employers  of  Britain,  and  '\\  e are 
bound  :o  assume  it,  as  employers  do  not  contradict  their  statements  eveiy 
accidei  t of  a trifling  or  of  a serious  character  has  its  origin  in  the  recklessness, 
in  the  evil  intention,  and  the  malice,  it  would  often  appear,  the  workmen. 
Before  Select  Committees,  before  Commissions,  and  in  this  House,  this  lias 
been  t -umped  up  over  and  over  apin,  on  the  authority  of  mineown^s,  ot 
secrete  ries  of  mineowners,  and  mineowners’  repi  esentativcs.  JSow,  »ir,  1 
challei  o^e  every  mineowner  in  this  House,  1 chalU-nge  eveiy  secietaiy  o t e 
mineowners,  I challenge  every  newspaper  editor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  lined 
orn-an,  organs  of  capital,  whose  interest  lies  in  that  direction,  because  it  pays 
to°poii  t out  to  me,  or  to  point  out  to  any  other  one,  if  the  gas  had  been  diluted 
and  irade  harmless,  how  an  explosion  could  have  taken  place.  I nirther 
challei  ge  them  to  point  out  to  me,  or  to  anyone  else,  out  of  the  long  bst  ot 
terribli  disasters  in  the  mines  of  this  country,  to  show,  from  the  reports  or  the 
opinio  is  of  Juries  or  Inspectors,  that  one  per  cent,  of  these  were  caused  by  the 

reckle:  sness  of  the  workmen. 

IvTi  1 take,  furtlier,  during  these  twenty-seven  years,  the  numbers  or  peisons 
prosec  ited  for  oifences  against  the  vaidous  Mines  Acts,  against  the  special  rults, 
ao^ains  fc  the  orders  of  the  employers,  or  their  managers  we  will  take  the  history 
of  the  same  period,  and  we  shall  take  the  pi’osecutions  of  that  period  against 
owner  5,  managers,  uuderlookers,  deputies,  and  persons  in  trust,  about  tlie 
collier?,  taking  the  miners  man  for  man  who  have  been  convicted,  and  those 
conne(  ted  with  ownership  and  management  who  have  been  con\icted.  I will 
venture  to  assert,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  tlie  proved  I’ecklessness,  the 
proved  foolhardiness,  the  proved  utter  disregard  to  rule,  and  care  tor  the 
welfaie  and  protection  of  the  mineowners’  property,  the  lives  of  the  workmen, 
that  t lese  convictions  will  show  a thousand  per  cent,  more  recklessness  on  the 
part  of  owners,  and  those  for  whom  they  ought  to  be  responsible,  than  by  the 

reckle  and  foolhardy  miner  we  hear  so  much  of.  o -d 

I gc  further,  and  ask,  if  there  is  recklessness  in  a mine,  who  is  to  blame  13y 
the  A :t  of  1855,  the  owner  of  every  mine  was  empowered  to  make  special  rules 
for  thi  special  guidance  of  those  to  be  employed  in  his  mine;  these  rules  were 
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to  prevent  dangerous  accidents.  By  the  Act  of  1800,  the  same  privilege  was 
ro-tmacted,  and  additional  powers  were  conferred  on  the  mineowners  in  order 
that  they  might  protect  their  property,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  By  the  Act 
of  18/2,  the  same  privileges  were  re-enacted  with  additional  power ; and  here, 
I think,  it  is  better  to  refer  to  the  Act  itself,  to  (juote  the  words  of  the  Act  to 
show  how  raucli  power  mineowners  have  in  this  respect.  The  52nd  Clause  of 
tlie  Act  says  : — “ There  shall  be  established  in  every  mine  such  rules  (special 
rules)  for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the  persons  acting  in  the  management 
of  such  mine,  or  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  under  the  particular  state  and 
circumstance  of  such  mine  as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  prevent  dangerous 
accidents,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  proper  discipline  of  tlie  persons 
employed  in  or  about  the  mine.”  These  rules  ai’e  to  be  framed  by  the  owner; 
if,  therefore,  they  are  not  of  a character  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  naked  light 
wliei'e  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it.  if  they  are  not  of  a character  that  will  prevent 
tlie  taking  into  tlie  mine  the  pipe,  the  match,  which  are  known  to  cause,  or 
may  cause,  most  serious  accidents,  my  contention  is,  that  the  recklessness  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  mineowner,  who  has  not  made  the  rules  sufficiently 
strong  so  as  to  put  down  any  irregularity  on  part  of  the  workman,  any  irregu- 
larity on  part  of  those  who  cany  out  the  intentions  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
mine,  or  the  employers  tliereof. 

be  thoUj^ht  that  I am  here  defending  any  act  or  anything  done 
on  part  of  the  workman  that  may  lead  to  serious  accidents,  that  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  one  farthing’s  worth  of  property.  I disclaim,  and  I deny,  on  the 
part  of  myself,  on  tlie  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent  working  miners 
of  the  kingdom  that  they  have  any  such  desire.  Personally,  I say  if  mine 
owners  break  the  law,  let  them  be  punished,  and  punished  severely.  If  those 
who  control  the  mine  in  the  mine-owner’s  interest  do  what  tends  to  create  a 
dangerous  accident,  let  them  be  punished  according  to  the  merits  of  their  olfence. 
If  workmen  are  guilty  of  indiscretions,  or  wilful  neglect,  or  recklessness  which 
may  tend  to  the  destruction  of  property  and  of  human  life,  then  let  them  be 
punished  most  rigorously,  only  let  the  punishment  be  just  and  equal  to  all. 

In  discussing  this  question  with  large  mineowners  and  others,  it  has  been 
often  said  to  me,  when  I have  eimneiatcd  such  principles,  that  it  would  require 
our  mines,  with  such  views,  to  bo  placed  almost  under  a military  regulation. 
My  answer  to  tliat  has  been,  and  is  now,  if  a military  regulation,  or,  if  a semi- 
military discipline  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  those  employed 
in  mines,  then  by  all  means  let  such  be  done  with  a knowledge  that  lives  could 
be  saved,  that  property  would  not  be  destroyed ; with  a knowledge  that  for 
want  of  jiroper  rules,  the  country  tolerates  a wholesale  destruction  of  life  every 
now  and  then  ; then,  I say,  as  I see  it,  mineowners  and  society  are  guilty  of  the 
most  serious  offence  by  tolerating  that  state  of  things  to  last  even  a day,  I 
have  been  told,  and  I even  may  be  told  to-nigbt,  that  such  rules  as  would  be 
necessary  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I deny  that  the 
subject,  whether  ho  be  mineowner,  mine  manager,  or  miner  has  any  liberty  in 
the  destruction  of  life.  As  I see  it,  no  man,  under  any  circumstances,  ought 
to  have  a liberty,  ought  to  have  a power,  if  such  power  could  be  prevented, 
tliat  he  could  even  endanger  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men  in  number  of  one, 
100,  or  500,  in  any  sense  at  all. 

Having  thus  shown  that,  as  I see  it,  most  of  the  terrible  disasters  have  arisen 
from  neglects  in  management,  the  question  may  now  be  asked  why  this  is  so  ? 

I venture  to  say  that  the  priucijial  cause  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  exi.sting 
inspection  is,  or,  at  least,  has  been  to  a great  extent  illusory.  I will  o-o  farther, 
and  say,  that 


INSPECTION  IS  A EARCE. 


A farce,  moreover,  that  the  country  has  to  pay  dearly  for,  and  if  it  is  not  made 
more  a reality  that  it  has  been,  I,  for  one,  would  say,  let  it  perish  altogether. 

B 
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As  I und  3rstaud  the  public  mind,  its  view  of  inspection  is,  that  inspectors  should 
visit  the  mines,  that  they  should  see  to  it,  that  dangerous  accidents  should  be 
averted.  If  I understand  the  Mines’  Act  at  all,  it  contemplates  that  the 
inspectoi  should  visit  the  mine  or  mines  to  see  that  the  Act  is  carried  out,  that 
its  provisions  are  made  operative.  By  the  Act,  under  45th  Clause,  they  are 
empowei  ed  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any  mine,  to  examine  into  and  make 
inquiry  espectiug  the  state  and  condition  of  any  mine,  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  min  !,  the  sufficiency  of  the  special  rules,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
safety  o1  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  mine,  and  this  power  they  can 
exercise  oy  night  or  by  day.  If  they  see  anything,  if  they  learn  anything  is 
being  do  le  in  violation  of  the  rules  or  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines’  Regulation 
Act,  the; ' have  power  to  give  notice  to  the  owner,  in  writing,  that  such  a state 
of  things  should  be  altered.  If  it  is  not  altered  then  they  are  empowered  to 
bring  or  adopt  a prosecution  against  the  employers  for  the  violation  of  the  Act. 
This  is  V hat  the  Act  says,  that  is  what  public  opinion  says ; but  what  does  the 
inspectoi  say?  Mr.  Joseph  Dickinson,  Chief  Inspector,  when  examined  before 
a Select  !^ommittee  of  this  House,  when  asked  what  he  thought  was  his  duty 
under  th  i Act,  he  answered,  “that  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  their  duty  or  his 
duty  to  A isit  a mine  unless  there  had  been  an  accident,  or  that  he  had  been 
summoniid  by  some  one  to  inspect  the  mine.”  To  those  who  were  curious  to 
learn  the  views  of  the  mine-inspector  on  this  subject,  I would  refer  them  to  the 
question.'  7439.  7440,  at  page  230  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
Mines,  11  66.  Mr.  Wynne,  in  answer  to  question  14,238,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ss  me  report,  at  page  606,  virtually  says  the  .»;ame  thing.  Sir  George 
Grey,  wl  en  examined  before  the  same  Committee,  said  that  the  inspectors 
desired  riore  an  increase  of  salary  than  an  increase  of  duty,  in  the  direction  of 
visiting  i lines. 

WHC  IS  TO  SUMMON  THE  INSPECTOR  TO  VISIT  A MINE  ? 

It  is  not  likely  the  employer  will ; the  experience  of  all  the  inspectors  go  to 
prove  thi,t  a very  small  fraction  of  the  miners  will,  they  dreading,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  consequences  of  their  being  regarded  officious.  In  proof  of  my 
allegatio  1 that  the  Mines’  Act,  or  rather  the  inspection  under  it,  is  in  some 
degree  farcical,  let  me  take  the  inspector’s  own  .statement  in  reference  to 
accidents  in 

1873. 

Mr.  Wyi  ue  says,  in  his  report  on  the  Siiverdale  ex})losion,  by  which  eighteen 
lives  wer  3 lost,  that  there  was  gross  culpable  neglect,  'riie  jury  found  there  was 
a want  o : tiremen.  Could  not  the  inspector  have  discovered  this  ? Mr  Bell 
found,  ai  the  Wynnstay  Colliery,  where  several  lives  were  lost,  at  least,  the 
jury  found,  that  his  advice  had  not  been  carried  out.  Can  there  be  anything 
more  rid  culous  than  to  have  it  said  that  the  advice  of  the  inspector  was  not 
attended  with  the  powers  he  possesses  ? At  Bryam  Hall,  the  jury  found  more 
air-splitt  ing  necessary  at  this  colliery.  Could  not  the  inspector  have  seen  this 
before  the  lives  were  lo.st  ? Inspector  Wales,  reporting  regarding  the  explosion 
at  the  Western  Colliery,  near  Swansea,  says,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  four  lives 
was  defe  dive  ventilation.  In 

1874, 

Mr.  Wyi  lie  reports  on  three  accidents,  in  which  there  was  a total  of  sixty  lives 
lost.  Of  the  first,  the  White  Bar,  he  says  the  lives  were  lost  by  the  negligence 
of  the  nii.nager.  The  Astley  Deep  Pit  explosion,  by  which  fifty-four  lives  were 
lo.st,  he  r sports  that  the  manager  was  utterly  incompetent;  yet  this  man  held  a 
certificate  —Inspector  Wynne  must  have  known  so — he  jiermitted  him  to  continue 
a managi  r of  mines,  notwithstanding.  At  Rawmarsh,  Eouth  Yorkshire,  tweuty- 
three  livt  s were  lost ; the  jury  recommended  the  inspector’s  views  to  be  carried 
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out.  Why  should  not  the  inspector  of  the  district  have  had  his  views  cairied 
out  before  it  was  necessary  for  a jury  to  sit  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  twenty-three  of  their  fellow-men  ? Inspector  Wales,  in  reporting  on  a 
disaster  at  Ogmore,  by  which  five  lives  were  lost,  says  there  was  an  utter  dis- 
regard as  to  the  means  of  safety  for  the  workmen.  Was  it  not  shameful  in  him 
to  allow  an  utter  disregard  for  the  lives  of  the  workmen  to  be  continued  at  that, 
or  any  other  mine  ? Of  Bignall,  it  was  reported  there  was  not  .sufficient  care 
in  the  use  of  naked  lights.  In 

1875, 

forty-three  lives  were  lost  at  Bunker’s  Hill ; Mr.  Wynne  reports  that  the  ven- 
tilation was  defective.  At  New  Tredegar,  twenty-three  lives  were  lost.  At 
Swarthe-IRain,  the  jury  found  that  the  general  and  the  special  rules  had  not 
been  carried  out.  As  I have  already  said,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see 
that  the  special  and  general  rules  are  carried  out.  If  he  is  not  doing  so,  then 
his  inspection  is  a farce  or  illusory.  In 

1876, 

wo  had,  happily,  no  great  mining  disaster,  at  least,  disasters  of  the  kind  that 
awe  and  appal  the  nation.  One  at  Tilleiw,  in  Glamorganshire,  Mr.  Cadman,  in 
reporting  of  it,  states,  that  the  mine  roof  was  in  a highly  dangerous  state.  By 
that,  I presume,  he  means  that  it  gave  off  gas  freely.  We  have  no  information 
as  to  whether  he  warned  the  owners  of  the  mine  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
work;  if  he  had,  and  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  enjoined  on  them  extreme 
caution,  the  poor  men  miglit  yet  have  been  living.  In 


1877, 

we  had  the  terrible  Blantyre  disasters,  with  a loss  of  209  lives.  According  to 
Inspector  Moore’s  own  declai’ation,  there  had  been  eighteen  accidents  in  the 
mine  during  the  pi’eceding  twelve  months.  We  are  not  informed  that  he  or  his 
assistants  made  any  examination  of  the  mine  or  colliery  to  see  whether  the 
jMines’  Regulation  Act  of  1872  was  being  complied  with  or  not.  We  know 
this  much,  that  two  brothers  were  severely  burned  a month  or  so  before  the 
great  exjjlosion,  by  an  escape  of  fire-damp  in  No.  2 Pit.  We  know  further, 
that  although  there  were  only  two  persons  present  when  the  explosion  occurred, 
that  this  precious  inspector  never  visited  the  .survivor  to  learn  from  him  a single 
particular  connected  with  it.  Of  course,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  saying, 
“ that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  ferret  out  violations  of  the  Act.”  The  Home  Farm 
inundation  he  rests  the  respon.sibility  equally  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men as  he  does  upon  the  employer.  At  Wigfach  eighteen  lives  were  lost; 
according  to  the  statement  made  at  the  inquest,  a portion  of  the  mine  was  ven- 
tilated by  a hand-fan,  which  drove  in  the  air.  A mode  of  ventilating  a mine 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  any  princijde  that  can  be  called  ventilation,  we  cannot 
ivell  conceive  of.  If  the  inspector  of  the  district  had  attended  more,  or  visited 
such  mines  regularly,  instead  of  dancing  attendance  on  other  matters  as  he  did, 
he  must  have  seen  this  fan  at  work,  and  have  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  as  an 
outrage  on  common-sense.  When  I repeat  it,  that  these  cases  show  that  the 
inspection  is  to  a large  degree  illusory,  I know  I am  likely  to  be  told  that  I am 

VILLIFYING  THE  INSPECTORS. 

I have  not  a word  to  say  against  the  inspectors  as  men ; for  aught  I know  they 
are  all  honourable  men;  they  may  be  jierfection  itself  as  citizens:  what  I com- 
plain of  is,  that  the  woi’k  they  do  as  inspectors  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  I know  I may  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any- 
thing like  a complete  inspection  of  the  various  mines  in  their  district:  with  that 
I have  nothing  to  do.  If  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  is  necessary, 
let  them  demand  it.  I protest  against  their  being  allowed  to  say  Avhat  is  their 
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duty  an(  I what  is  not.  Let  me  say,  I am  pleased  to  find  that  the  present  Home 
Secretai  y is  doing  his  best  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  know  that  they  are 
not  the  only  parties  that  have  a right  to  consider  what  woi’k  they  shall  do.  I 
fear  mu(  h that  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  make  weekly  or  monthly  returns 
of  all  t le  collieries  they  visit  to  the  Home  Office,  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Home  S 3cretary  will  be  frustrated ; they  will  remain  masters  of  the  situation, 
and,  bei:  ig  such,  the  inspection  will  remain  illusory. 

PENALTIES  PROVIDED: 

The  f'  ivolous  nature  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  ]\Ii7ies  Act,  I beli«ve  is 
another  fertile  source  of  the  Act  being  more  or  less  frequently  broken,  or  its 
provisions  set  at  naught  with  impunity.  To  me  a penalty  of  £20  seems  totally 
inadequate  where  life  may  have  been  destroyed.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  an  esamination  is  made  into  the  loss  of  life  and  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
magistrates  consequent  thereon.  A careful  examination  of  the  penalties  in- 
flicted w ill  show  anyone  that  on  an  average  the  “ Great  Unpaid,”  and  1 am  sorry 
to  say  e ’en  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  seem  to  look  upon  five  shillings  per  head 
as  the  n aximum  value  of  a miner’s  life.  This  is  absolutely  frivolous.  What 
do  we  f nd  in  a large  city  like  London?  If  two  costermongers  quarrel  and 
fight  without  injuring  each  other,  the  penalty  always  seems  to  be  something 
like  ten  shillings;  if  one  knocks  another  down  without  provocation,  the  })enalty 
is  consi(  erably  more  severe.  In  any  alteration  of  the  law,  I should  recommend 
that  wh  irever  life  has  been  lost  through  the  neglect  of  an  employer,  a manager, 
or  any  c ther  person,  that  to  that  Act,  as  a penalty,  there  should  he  an  actual 
imprisonment  for  a moderately  long  period. 

BLASTING  IN  MINES. 

I am  no:  insensible  to  the  provisions  that  w'ere  mad(!  under  the  i\lines’  Act  of 
1872  foi  the  prevention  of  accidents  through  the  use  of  blasting  powder  in 
fiery  mi  les.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  these  provisions  have  been  productive 
of  a large  amount  of  good,  but  the  fact  stili  remains  that  you  prohibit  the  use 
of  a nal  ed  light  because  it  may  come  in  contact  with  the  gas  which  pi'oves  so 
destructive  to  life  when  ignited.  You  enclose  the  light  that  is  allowed  within 
a small  circle;  you  fence  it,  if  I may  u.se  the  expression,  against  the  possibility 
of  the  1 ght  coming  in  contact  with' the  gas.  When  you  blast,  under  any  cir- 
cumstai  ces,  or  use  powder  for  blasting  where  gas  is,  you  are  bound  to  ci’eate  a 
flame  a 1 housand  times  larger,  ay,  it  may  be  ten  thousand  times  larger,  than  the 
light  of  the  naked  lamp  you  have  prohibited;  the  shot  itself  may  liberate  an 
immens  j quantity  of  gas  that  no  human  eye  can  see.  To  my  mind  the  pre- 
cautions now  in  operation  look  like  a burlesque  rather  than  a sincere  desire  to 
prevent  accident  through  the  use  of  powder.  It  is  clear  to  me,  and  1 believe 
must  be  to  everyone  who  has  given  this  subject  the  slightest  consideration,  that 
until  th ) use  of  blasting  powder  be  prohibited  in  every  fiery  mine,  we  will  have 
those  te  'rible  disasters  recurring  again  and  again.  1 am  aware  that  there  are 
those  w fio  think  differently  with  me,  and  who  preteTid  to  say  that  blasting 
may  be  carried  on  with  a certain  degree  of  safety  to  human  life.  W e have 
to  ask  iuch  to  show  us  their  plans  whereby  human  life  can  be  protected 
when  blasting  is  carried  on  where  fire-damp  is.  Some  time  ago,  when 
putting  a question  on  this  subject,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  Stab  said  that  the  workmen  themselves  would  o]>pose  further  restrictions. 
Again,  I have  been  told  that  representatives  of  the  workmen  are  opposed 
to  furl  ler  restrictions;  then  if  this  be  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  country  that  the  responsible  minister  for  the  Crown  is 
prepare  I to  continue  a system  that  destroys  several  hundred  lives  every 
year  at,  or  in  deference  to,  the  workmen’s  desire  to  get  coal  easily.  It 
eught  U be  fairly  understood  by  the  country  that  there  are  representatives  of 
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the  workmen  who,  on  some  miserable  political  economic  ground,  or  on  some 
ground  which  exhibits  a want,  as  I see  it,  of  a sincere  desire  for  the  saving  of 
life,  would  tolerate  blasting  to  be  continued.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as 
saying  there  should  be  blasting  in  all  mines ; there  are  mines  where  it  is  2ier- 
fectiy  safe  to  carry  on  blasting.  There  are  hundreds  of  mines  in  this  country 
in  which  there  is  no  fire-damji;  to  order  the  prohibition  of  powder  there  would 
be  folly;  but  I repeat  it,  that  until  we  have  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
powder  wherever  fire-damp  is  known  or  susjiected  to  exist  and  blasting  is 
carried  on,  we  will  have  a repetition  of  such  events  as  the  Swaithe  ]\lain,  as 
Blantyre,  as  Bucknall,  and  a hundred  others. 


MANAGERS’  CERTIFICATES— 32nd  CLAUSE. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Act,  1872,  it  is  ordered  that  managers  of  mines 
must  have  a certificate  of  comjjetency,  to  show  that  they  are  to  discharge  such  a 
duty.  If  the  holder  of  such  a certificate  does  anything  that  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  or  show,  by  gross  negligence,  that  he  is  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a manager,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  on  information 
of  an  inspector  or  otherwise,  order  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  such  manager;  and  if  it  is  proved  that  he  is  incompetent  or  unfit  his  certifi- 
cate may  be  removed  or  suspended,  and  he  therefrom  deemed  incompetent  for  a 
time  or  for  ever  for  discharging  the  duties  of  a manager.  A more  salutary  pro- 
vision than  this  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  never  enacted.  We  see  its  effects 
under  the  Merchant  Seamen  Act;  but  although  Parliament  made  this  provision, 
what  is  the  history  of  it?  The  Mines’  Regulation  Act  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  January,  1873;  uji  to  the  present  moment  only  two  prosecutions  have 
taken  place.  These  prosecutions  were  against  parties  who  had  committed  only 
minor  offences  as  comjiared  with  many  others  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
Act  came  into  operation.  In  the  one  case  the  certificate  w'as  handed  back,  in 
the  other  case  it  was  removed ; and  let  me  here  say  that  I have  some  doubts  if 
these  prosecutions  or  inquiries  would  have  taken  jilace  had  not  que.stions  been 
put  by  myself  in  this  House  as  to  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
think  they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inquiry. 

Mk.  CROSS:  I beg  the  honourable  gentleman’s  pardon,  the  inquiries  were 
directed  by  myself,  and  not  arising  from  the  questions  he  refers  to. 

Mr.  JMACDONyVLD  continued:  I will  not  argue  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man as  to  whether  my  questions  led  him  to  order  the  inquiry  or  not,  the  Par- 
liamentary history  will  show,  and  does  show  unmistakeably,  whether  the 
instructions  to  hold  an  investigation  preceded  or  were  directed  subsequent  to 
the  questions  put.  I have  to  ask,  however,  does  it  not  look  like  a farce  to  say, 
that  in  these  five  years  during  which  we  have  had  so  many  terrible  calamities — 
Blantyre,  Swaithe  Main,  Bignall,  Bucknall,  Astley  Deeji  Pit,  and  Weigfach — 
does  it  not  look  like  a farce  to  say  that  only  two  minor  cases  have  been  ordered 
to  be  investigated?  I am  aware  that  the  luspector-in- Chief  is  opposed  to  such 
prosecutions ; he  thinks  that  when  a manager  has  been  subjected  to  one  penalty 
he  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  his  certificate  being  removed.  The  House  and 
the  country  ought  to  know  to-night,  and  ought  to  know  clearly  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  if  there  is  a power  higher  than  his  that  prevents  this  clause 
from  being  carried  out — if,  in  short,  the  influence  of  the  Chief- Inspector  is  such 
that  other  Insjiectors  will  not  rejiort  to  the  Home  Office  a necessity  for  investi- 
gations, because  he  thinks  such  investigations  should  not  take  place.  I trust, 
therefore,  the  Home  Secretary  will  give  us  some  clear  understanding  on  this 
jioint.  If  there  is  power  rising  above  Parliament,  which  in  its  wisdom  framed 
this  clause,  and  also  rising  above  the  exjn-cssed  opinion  of  the  Home  Secretaiy 
himself  more  than  once,  it  ought  not  to  be  toleiuted  for  a moinent. 
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wo  clauses  taken  together  I look  upon  as  al  -inn)ortant,  especially  tlte 
he  Gist).  Were  its  yn-ovision  carried  out,  I am  satisfied  that  the  minoi- 
s which  affect  so  much  the  death-roll  that  take  place  in  mines  would  to 
ity  lai’gely  disappear.  The  Clause  ])rovides  that  where  an  owner,  an 
r a manager,  or  a pei‘.son  in  or  about  the  mine,  does  that  which  is  rea- 
caiculated  to  endanger  the  safety  of  tlie  j)ersons  emy)loyed  in  or  about 
e,  or  cause  a serious  personal  injury  or  a dangerous  accident,  he  or  they 
liable  to  an  impri.sonment,  and  not  exceeding  three  months.  Notwith- 
T such  an  important  y)rovi.sion  being  in  the  iUines  Act,  so  far  as  is  known 
ui'ing  the  five  yeai-s  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  not  one  single  yierson 
1 convicted  of  such  an  offence  by  any  magistrate  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
)und  to  say,  and  I am  satisHed,  every  person  who  gives  the  subject  ou(^ 
’s  attention  will  aeTce  with  me  in  saying  thar  it  is  idle  for  one  moment 
or  to  imagine,  that  cases  have  not  occurred  which  ought  to  have  t)een 
th  under  tliis  Clause.  In  tliese  live  years  nearly  G,000  lives  have  lieen 
.east  80, Guo  yjersons  hav^e  been  seriously  injured;  out  of  all  that  I think 
t hon.  gentleman  himself,  the  Home  Secretary,  will  not  dare  to  say  that 
ve  not  occurred  to  which  this  Clause  should  have  been  applied.  I am 
see  it  announced  within  the  la.st  few  days  that  several  magistrates  have 
1 they  will  deal  with  offences  under  this  Clause.  The  remarks  that  were 
was  sorry  to  see,  howevei',  were  syioken  as  legards  workmen.  If  this 
3e  the  case  that  the  Act  is  ap})lied  simply  to  workmen,  and  not  to  em- 
managers,  and  others,  as  well  as  workmen,  tlie  spirit  of  the  Clause  is 
d,  and  instead  of  its  opei’atiou  leading  to  a re.spect  for  law  always  being- 
view  it  would  lead  to  contempt  fora  j)rovision  that  should  be  prized  by 
le  workmen  that  light  a pipe,  that  strike  a match,  that  incautiously  re- 
sprag,  that  neglect  to  put  up  a yuece  of  timber  for  their  own  safety,  that 
corve  to  run  away,  that  recklessly  elevate  men  out  of  the  shaft,  that 
tumbled  into  the  shaft,  all  do  that  which  may  lead  “to  a serious  bodily 
to  a sad  loss  of  life.  To  such  acts  the  y^rovisions  of  the  Clause  ought 
lyiloyed.  But  what  of  the  owner,  who  under  the  provision  that  the  gas 
ne  should  be  diluted  and  rendered  harndess,  that  the  royies,  that  the 
uy,  that  the  roadways,  that  the  airways,  wdiich  all  should  be  made  that 
;er  would  arise  from  their  condition  to  their  workmen;  1 have  to  ask  if 
d not  be  the  most  serious  offender,  if  he  was  not  most  likely  from  his 
to  cause  the  most  dangerous  of  all  accidents,  then  he  ought  to  be  .sent  to 
or  the  longest  term  without  mercy  or  i’esy)ect.  1 know  I may  be  told  that 
legates  his  authority  to  another — to  his  manager — then  all  his  responsi- 
ids.  My  reading  of  the  Mines’  Act  does  not  lead  me  to  this  conclusion, 
that  although  he  may  hand  over  the  management  of  his  work  to  others, 
s bound  to  see  for  himself  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  carried 
I if  he  fails  in  doing  this  he  is  equally  resy^onsible  with  those  that  he 
re  ayiyjointed  to  do  the  work  for  hijn;  and  should  he  neglect  to  do  this, 
uent  ought  to  overtake  him  as  well  as  the  person  who  lights  his  yiiyie, 
he  match,  and  thus  endangers  human  life.  The  yu’ovisions  ought  inflexi- 
le  applied  to  manager,  agent,  overlooker,  underlooker,  fireman,  hretrier, 
r,  banksmen,  or  to  any  other  yierson  having  the  slightest  control  over 
Were  the  Clause  carried  out  in  this  spirit,  1 feel  very  certain  that  the 
ts  we  hear  so  much  of  day  by  day  would,  if  m^t  totally  disay)|tear,  at 
unheard  of  to  a very  large  extent. 


GAS  IN  G OAVES,  OR  OLD  ^V^ASTES. 

There  i^  another  matter  which  calls  for  instant  remedy,  and  that  is  the  removal 
of  gas  Irom  the  goaves  or  old  wastes  of  mines.  During  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
18<i0,  it  was  ymoyiosed  that  the  goaves  sliould  be  ventilated,  that  a healthy  c-urreiit 
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of  ymre  air  should  be  keyit  circulating  tlirough  that  y)ortion  of  the  mine  or  portions 
h orn  which  the  coal  had  been  removed.  Had  this  pas.sed  into  law,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  seri<ms  disasters  which  have  occurred  would 
not  have  taken  place.  1 will  not  syiecify  names,  but  I will  mention  statements 
made  regarding  some  of  the  mines  in  which  most  serious  catastrojthes  have 
occurred.  Of  one  it  was  stated  that  there  were  twelve  acres  of  gas  built  in,  but 
were  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  have  falls  and  crushes  which  would  dislodge  gas 
upon  the  workings.  In  another  case,  the  gas  in  the  goaves  lay  in  .such  a quantity 
that  from  its  effects  the  heat  of  the  lamp  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  lx- 
touched  by  the  human  hand.  It  is  notorious  that  in  the  Swaithe  main,  that  in 
tlie  Blantyre,  and  we  could  multiy3ly  the  yilaces  now  by  the  dozen,  that  large 
bodies  of  gas  lay  near  where  the  men  were  emyiloyed,  we  have  to  ask,  could 
anything  be  more  outrageous  than  this  f It  is  not  sitting  on  a bai-rel  of  gun- 
ptiwder  which  is  safely  yiacked  uyi,  it  is  syjorting  with  a quantity  of  dynamite, 
winch  may  in  a moment  be  ignited,  and  yiroduce  all  those  dire  effects  which  .so 
often  happen  in  our  mining  centres.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a moment,  admit- 
ting the  workmen  yu’oceed  with  their  work  with  the  utmo.st  care  and  skill,  they 
are  surrounded  bv  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  which  is  readv  to  be  exiiloded. 
Ho  works  ill  a place  wliere  falls  of  the  roof  may  occur,  wliere  the  pressiu’c  of 
t)io  superiucumbdiit  strata  may  be  soo-reat  that  coal  from  the  lace  of  the  work- 
that  coal  from  the  side  of  the  working  or  other  material  niav  be  sprung 
oiT  in  a moment,  the  miner  having  no  control  over  it,  his  only  light  is  the  dim, 
tlirkering  light  of  the  gauze  or  the  safety-lamp.  The  light  is  scarcely  sulii- 
cient  to  make  darkness  visible,  the  coal  or  the  stone,  that  we  liave  before 
adverted  ti>,  is  forced  oft*  by  no  fault  of  his — from  the  dim,  wretched  nature  of 
1 he  light,  he  is  unable  to  see  the  effects  that  it  may  ]»roduce — the  gauze  is 
broken,  the  lamp  is  crushed,  the  light,  small  as  it  is,  is  well  able  to  ignite  tens 
of  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas,  if  it  should  be  tlien — in  a moment  the  fury  of 
the  fearful  monster  is  awakened,  if  1 may  so  describe  it.  The  tirst  victim  is  the 
poor  unfortunate  man  or  men  that  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  ignition. 
It  tears  through  the  working,  it  plays  with  life  as  a hurricane  plays  with 
sli"iws;  the  busy  hive  is  stilleil  that  was  only  a moment  ago  all  life — stilled  in 
death.  In  a moment  thereafter  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  bereaved  wives  and 
thi'ir  little  ones  are  heard  around  the  ])it  Ijank — the  nation  itself  shows-  it  may 
be,  signs  of  mourning  for  such  a disaster;  but  we  go  on  again  and  again  to 
repeat  the  dreadful  story.  To  have  mines  in  such  a state,  to  tolerate  mines  to 
be  in  such  a state,  is  diabolical  the  owners,  and  criminal  in  tlie  nation. 
Wliat  we  do  need,  and  wliat  we  must  have,  is  this:  that  the  inspection  shall 
bo  made  real  and  not  illusory.  Wliat  we  do  want,  and  what  we  must  have,  is 
that  the  penalties  should  be  increased,  and  not  be  frivolous  as  they  are  now. 
Blasting  must  be  prohil)ited  in  every  fiery  mine — nay,  in  every  mine  where 
lii'e-dampis  known  or  suspected  to  exist.  The  goaves,  or  ‘^wastes,’’  must  be 
ventilated.  The  OUth  and  (list  Clause  of  the  ^Mines’  Regulation  Act  must  be 
Ciu-ried  out.  The  clause  i-elatiug  to  the  certificates  of  managers  must  be  strict  Iv 
enforced  wherever  neglect  is  .shown.  These  things  done,  and,  I venture  to 
allirm,  the  loss  of  life  in  onr  mines  Avill  be  diminished  by  a half. 

THE  80iir  GENERAL  RULE. 

1 iiiii  aware  that  I mav  he  told  tlie  miners  have  much  in  their  own  hands  in 

t 

eouuection  with  the  safety  of  mines  in  their  own  protection,  that  they  ought  to 
carry  out  the  80th  genei’al  rule  of  the  ^lines’  Act.  Experience  proves  tliat  this 
cannot  be  done,  or.  at  least,  will  not  be  done,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Northumberland, 
ill  Durliam,  in  Fife  and  Clackmannan,  and  other  places  where  the  men  arc 
oi't»ani.sed  ; where  thev  have  a confidence  their  organisation  will  maintain  and 
preserve  their  liberty  of  action,  it  is  done.  Where  the  men  are  without  any 
organisation  of  their  own,  and  this  state  of  things  is  encouraged  by  the  bulk 
of  the  employers,  then  it  is  absolutely  certain  they  will  not  act  upon  the  8Utli 
clause,  and  should  in  any  particular  ease  .such  be  organised  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  'mployer,  tlio  manager,  02*  any  otlici'  in  conneetion  with  the  mine  oi’ 
colliery  the  examinations  made,  as  is  well  known,  ai'c  nothing  bnt  a fai’co  ; they 
in  effeci , lull  the  men  to  destruction. 

RECK  [.ESS  MEN— WHO  ARE  TPIEY? 
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ne  ago,  in  putting  a question  respecting  the  ventilation  of  a particular 
20  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretai-y  of  State; — kiitell}',  1 have  no 
iiid  in  tlie  most  well-iutemtioneel  manTiei’— -suggested  that  I sliould 
2e  men  to  do  more  themselves  to  promote  their  own  safety.  The  men, 
lately,  where  these  eatasti’ophes  for  the  most  paid  occur  do  i2ot  look  to 
Ivice  The  disasters  hap2pen,  not  among  the  men  that  ai'e  (jrganised 
■ own  pi’otection,  not  among  tlu'  men  that  desire  to  see  im])i*ovements 
the  law,  or  tlie  law  stiictly  carried  into  effect;  they  hapju'n  amemg  the 
t such  organs  as  “Capital  and  Laboui’,”  the  “jViining  Joeirnal,”  the 
y Guardian,”  ane’  the  leaeling  oi’gans  of  capital  are  pleased  to  call  the 
lent,  they  are  those  that  resign  themselves  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the 
rs,  that  who  I’cward  them  for  their  gloriou.-;  independence  by  having 
ties  in  such  a coiiflition  as  that  they  ai’e  blown  to  pieces  by  the  !inn- 
ept  away  by  inundations  bv  the  dozens,  tlie  ileath-roll  magnified,  the 
•oil  increased,  and  the  voice  of  charity  lioaid  calling  tlironghout  tlio 
vlieve  the  victims  caused  by  this  glorious  inde})endencc.  Is  proof  for 
ertion  necessary  ? It  is  ample.  Before  the  men  were  organised  in 
uberland  and  Durham  wo  had  the  Burradoii  disaster,  &c.,  dm.,  which 
oft*  their  Imndreds  or  destroyed  them  in  a moment.  In  the  groat 
i of  Scotland  Jlitshill,  Commonhead,  Blau  tyre,  and  in  the  minor 
i,  I challenge  anyone  to  point  to  the  loss  of  life  of  a single  man 
d for  his  own  protection.  In  South  Wales,  take  Cymnauer,  Risca, 
Lletty  Shenkiu,  New  Tredegar,  Weigfach,  and  a hundred  others,  in 
lonsands  of  men  have  been  killed  and  injui*ed  during'  the  last  forty 
nd  I challenge  the  production  of  the  name  of  a single  colliery  wliero 
en  have  been  destroyed.  'J'ako  Staifordshirc,  north  and  soutli,  Buck- 
.^•nal],  Talk-o’-the-Hill,  Apoilale,  and  many  others,  and  let  anyone  tell 
many  of  these  men  were  organised  for  their  own  protection.  Lanca- 
next  in  tlic  dread  catalogue.  In  these  27  or  30  years  tin;  Inspcxdors 
>n,  Higson,  Hall  and  others,  liave  descended  mines  and  gatliered 
with  others,  the  bodies  bv  the  liundreds — making  them  thousands, 
per  cent,  of  all  these  have  been  2uen  united  for  their  own  protection, 
.e  stoi’y  i.s  to  be  told  of  Nottingham  and  Dei’hyshii'e,  of  South  Yoi’k- 
i(l  of  West  York.shire.  In  the  latter  place.?,  the  p2’Opoi’tio22  has, 
edly,  been  greater ; but  take  the  counti'V  ns  a whole  and  the  catas- 
iii.  cifundo,  they  will  not  .show  0220  per  cent,  of  121021  who  dcsii-cd  Viy  their 
o pi’otect  themselve.s.  What  applies  to  the  hu-ger  disasti;!*.?  iqqily 
to  the  minor  ones.  The  lo.ss  of  life  and  injuries  in  the  ones  or  twos  i.s 
o those  where  the  greater  number  ai'e  desti’oyed. 


CLOSE. 

I have  1 02V  done.  J am  sure  in  the  course  of  these  lengthened  I’emarks  I must 
hfive  we  iried  the  House.  I Avould  have  been  glad,  indeed,  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  have  reduced  them.  The  position  I have  taken  up  foi'  man}'  years  on  the 
subject  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  1 eai-nestly  hope  that  the 
House  2 dll  impi’ess  upon  the  Government  by  its  vott;  in  taking  iinniediate  tuid 
uecessai  y action.  You  have  legislatetl  before,  I think  I am  wai’ranted  in  saying 
after  wl  at  I have  stated,  that  all  will  agree  that  matte  rs  cannot  now  stand  wliei’C 
they  ai’(  ; all  also,  must  be  satisfied,  that  if  anything  i.s  to  he  done  of  a permanent 
and  bei  eficial  character,  that  must  he  done  by  the  Lcgislatui-e.  1 have  no  wish 
to  use  a uy  argument  that  would  bear  the  sembhince  of  clap- trap ; but  you  sttind 
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bet2vcen  the  dead  in  2'on  fearful  mine  at  Havdock  and  the  livinz,  act,  and  these 
terrible  disasters  2vill  he  less  frequent  than  they  ai’e.  Let  things  rest,  and  you 
2vill  asrain  and  airain  have  the  erv  of  2voe  I'aised,  ci’eated  in  o^nr  miniii"  2'illaa'es: 
vet  asrain  and  atraiii  2'ou  2vill  ha\'0  blighteti  homes  hv  the  hundred — 2vill  vou 
have  2dllagcs  depojmlated?  hundi’cds  of  valuable  li\'es  de.";troyed.  Will  you 
have  the  public  rates  inci’cased,  2vretcliedness  spi'ead  thi-oughout  the  land, 
refuse  to  do  anything.  I implore  of  you,  as  men,  as  fathers,  as  brothers,  and 
as  citizens,  as  2vell  as  legislators,  to  aicl  22s,  to  helj)  us,  to  call  upo22  the  Go2'ern- 
jnent  to  be  up  and  doing  to  spare  the  miitei’s’  li\'es. 

Mk.  jMACHONALD,  on  sitting  do2vn,  tuet  2vitli  calls  of  move,  move.  He 
thei'e2ipo22  i220ved  the  followi22g  i’osolutio!2 : — 

“ Ii2asmuch  as  the  histoi’v  of  2ninlng  disastei’s  duvincr  the  la.st  t2ventv-sevcn 
vea2‘s  ]22'02'es  that  ina2iv  of  the2i2  have  resultetl  fi'oi22  the  culpable  tteglect  of 
■\vell-k1202vn  pi’ovisions  ii2  .\cts  ])as.sed  for  the  safety  of  those  ei22ployed  iu  mines, 
it  is  ex])edient  tliat  the  Governme22t  .should  at  once  take  steps  to  see  that  the 
inspection  ordcu'cd  by  the  Mines'  Act  of  l he  ^igoi’ously  ci2forced: 

“That,  should  the  po2vers  co2itained  ii2  the  above- na2i2e2l  Act  be  insufticici2t 
to  meet  tlie  necessities  of  all  the  cases,  the  Government  ought  to  i22tro2lucc  a 
U2easure  2vithout  delay  that  2vill.'’ 

IMi!.  BURT,  in  seconding  the  2’esolution,  .said  tliat  tlte  subject  2vas  oi2e  of  great 
importance,  ai2d  that  012c  of  the  siiddest  c!2aptei-s  ii2  the  history  of  British 
industry  2vas  that  2vl2ich  told  of  dististe2’s  in  co22neetio22  2vitl2  mines,  presenti2ig, 
ii2  the  2uidst  of  peace,  almost  the  terro2-s  and  carnage  of  the  battle-field.  Cer- 
tai22lv,  the  Honse  hatl  ne2'er  been  indifi'erc22t  to  the  necessit2'  of  meeti22g  the 
difficulty.  Agait2  find  agaiit  C'o2U222ittees  had  inquired  into  the  subji2ct,  and 
Acts  of  Parliame22t  had  been  pas.sed  in  oi’dcr  to  mitigate  the  dangers  of  mining 
— Acts  2vhich  had  bec22  attended  2vith  the  best  results,  as  the  percc22tage  of  lo.ss 
of  life,  whether  co222j)ared  2vith  the  quantity  of  222ii2ei-al  raised  or  2vith  thei2uniber 
of  men  employed,  had  considoi’ably  dimini.shed.  One  of  the  best  Acts  ever 
}>assed  2vas  that  of  187'2,  and  if  that  Act  2vere  strictly  enforced,  2'ery  little 
necessity  2vould  exist  for  ne2v  legislation.  Never  had  the  positioi2  of  Home 
Secretm-y  been  filled  by  a ntan  2vho  2vas  more  .anxious  to  enforce  that  Act  than 
the  present  occu])a22t  of  that  ofiiee.  He  felt  very  much  i22(lebted  to  that  rigid 
hon.  geutlen2a22  for  the  instructions  he  had  lately  issued  to  the  inspectors,  and 
he  believed  that  very  great  benefit  2vould  .accrue  from  the  stricter  cariyii2g  out 
of  the  existing  hi2v.  He  did  not  desi2-e  to  utter  ,a22y  2vholosale  condei2in.ation  of 
the  actioi2  of  the  pi-esent  inspectors.  Whenever  he  had  occasion  to  pei’soi2ally 
call  their  attentio'u  to  the  Acts  not  being  cari-ied  out  pi’ope2-ly,  or  to  dangers  iu 
partici2lar  niii2es,  be  had  ahvtiys  receivecl  from  tiie2n  every  conrte.sy  and  con- 
.sideraticn;  and,  speaking  of  them  gvi2erally,  he  belie2'ed  they  2vere  anxious  to 
discharge,  conscientiously  and  energetically,  the  importa2d  duties  2vhich  devoh'ed 
on  them.  But  thei-e  certaii2ly  hael  existed  among  the  inspectors  2vhat  he  held 
to  be  a very  vicious  theory  as  to  the  Tuode  of  carrying  ont  inspection.  iMa22y  of 
them  did  not  feel  it  at  all  incui2ihe2it  022  thei2i  to  examine  a i2iine  unless  they 
2vei’e  specially  sc2it  for,  or  unless  an  accident  had  occurred.  The  instructions 
recently  issued  b}  the  Home  Sec2'eta'ry  2vould,  he  hoped,  remove  that  delusion, 
aT2d  convince  the  inspeeto2's  that  it  2vas  their  duty  to  examine  a mine,  2vhether 
they  were  sent  for  or  i2ot,  and  2vhether  an  accident  had  or  had  not  happened. 
Again,  2vhen  managers  had  been  pro2'ed  to  be  negligent,  and  2vhen  thei-e  2vas 
primd  facie  evidence  that  they  22'ere  i2icapable,  lie  thought  it  2vould  be  2vell  that 
their  certificates  should  be  suspended  or  cancelled.  Anyone  at  .all  acquainted 
'22'ith  the  circu2i2sta2ices  of  the  Blantyrc  Colliei’v  explosion  22'ould  kno22'  that  in 
that  case  there  had  been  the  grossest  negligence  a22d  constant  violations  of  the 
Mines’ Regulation  Act;  <ai2d,  if  ever  proceedings  should  have  been  taken  to 
mark  such" misconduct,  surely  that  2Vould  have  been  a proper  instance  for  doing 
so.  Examples  should  be  made,  2vhether  by  prosecution  or  by  the  suspension  or 
cancellii2(;  of  n2ai2agers’  certificates,  where  gra2'c  and  manifest  negligence  had 
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yn.  The  inspectors  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  did  not 
mselves,  as  they  might  do,  of  the  power  given  them  by  the  Act  to 
mines.  For  himself,  he  was  soitv  that  tlip  men  did  not  adopt  that 
»re  frequently.  But  the  examination  of  a lar2:c  mine  involved  a <^reat 
)f  time  and  labour;  and  it  was,  {)erhaps,  lia.rdly  to  be  expected  that  a 
would  undertake  such  a task.  That  provision  of  tlie  Act  had,  tliere- 
becn  carried  out,  except  where  the  workmen  wei'e  well  organized,  and 
ited  some  of  their  own  body  to  make  the  insjiection.  In  certain  cases 
been  don*^  satisfactorily,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  unpleasantness 
■isen  between  the  men  and  tlieir  employers  h\  coiisequenee.  He  did 
to  palhate  the  shortcomings  of  the  woikpeoj  h'  whim  ihirlinment  ]*ad 
m tlie  power  to  look  after  tlieir  own  safety,  and  he  lioped  tliat  |)arl  of 
ould  be  more  strictly  carried  out  by  tlie  men  tuau  it  had  been  hitherto, 
to  the  eonsideration  of  what  i urther  shonld  he  dmie,  they  came  to  a 
cult  matter  than  criticism  of  the  jiresenfc  law.  They  should,  however, 
ht,  l.^e  careful  not  to  pass  without,  inquiry  any  general  and  sweeping 
ts  withoiu  regard  to  the  peculiarities  and  circumstanees  of  jiartieular 
Iiiflueutial  organs  of  the  Press  had  i ccommended  that  tlie  safety-lamp 
adopted  througliout  all  tlic  mines  of  the  countiy,  and  that  blasting 
altogether  abolislied.  *Sueh  a course  would  not  only  bo  unnccessarv. 
l be  even  uiisehievous  in  its  effect.  Let  him  illustrate  tliai;  by  reference 
amity  wliich  liad  occurred  in  tlie  Haydoidc  .Mine.  At  Haydock  the 
up  was  in  general  use,  and  blasting  was  strictly  prohibited ; and  yet 
? most  disastrous  explosions  ever  I'eeorded  in  the  history  of  their  mining' 
happened  there  the  other  day.  It  Avas  not  necessary  to  abobsli  blasting 
for,  in  many  mines,  blasting  was  just  as  saft‘  as  it  would  be  in  that 
Lauglifer.^  Hon.  goutlemeu  might  laugh  at  Lis  way  of  putting  it;  but 
iicaut  was  there  was  no  risk  of  explosion  from  blasting  except  where 
fire-damp,  and  that  Avas  the  point  under  consideration.  Explosions 
the  only  or  the  chief  element  of  danger  Avliicli  the  miner  liad  to 
L'pwards  of  28,00U  lives  had  been  lost  lu  mines  since  1851,  and 
) of  them  had  been  lost  tlirongli  explosions,  while  upwards  of  11,000 
lost  through  falls  of  stone  and  coal.  As  a practical  miner,  lie  did  not 
0 say  that  if  they  enforced  the  general  adoption  of  the  safety-lamp, 
miserably  insnflieient  Hglit  it  yielded,  thevAvonld  irreaily  increase  the 
rising  ITom  causes  other  than  explosions.  H * thought;  that  in  certain 
the  country  it  might  be  desii-able  to  abolish  l)lasling  altogetlier;  and, 
eral  mile,  blasting  shonld  be  entirely  prohibited  wlierever  it  was 
necessary  that  the  safety-lamp  should  lie  used,  it  was  ahsuid  to 
nit  a small  flame  of  less  than  one  inch,  and  to  deal  recklessly  Avitli  a 
ch  might  he  hnndrcils  of  times  as  great.  Altei*  everytldiig  had  been 
mver,  Avhich  science  could  suggest  and  skill  cuuld  execute,  and  after 
s had  become  careful  and  intelligent,  still  raining  must  remain  one  of 
dangerous  occupations  that  a man  could  follow.  Tliat,  howcA'cr, 
the  strongest  reason  Avhy  tliey  should  do  all  tlicA  possibly  could  to 
lives  and  lighten  the  burden  of  those  Avho  followed  an  occupation  so 
and  hazardous  as  that  of  mining, 
rnent  proposed — 

out  froni  the  v'orcl  “That  ” to  the  eiitl  of  the  (Jnestioii,  in  order  to  add  tlie  "words 
as  the  history  of  mining  disasters  during  the  last  tventy-Beveu  years  proves  that 
?m  have  resulted  from  the  culpable  neglect  of  v»’ell-kiic)wn  provi.-^ioiis  in  Acts  passed 
y of  those  employed  in  Mines,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Government  should  at  once 
0 see  that  the  inspection  ordered  by  the  Mines’  Act  of  1872  be  rigorously  enforced: 
Id  the  powers  contained  in  the  above-named  Act  be  insufQcient  to  meet  the 
)f  all  the  cases,  the  Government  ought  to  introduce  a measure  v.ithout  delay  that 
Macdonald.) 

thereof. 

n proposed,  That  the  words  proposed  to  bi^  left  out  stand  part  of 
ion.’^ 
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Silt  GEORGE  ELLIOT  said,  he  had  listened  with  groat  interest  to  tlie  able 
speeches  Avhich  had  been  made  hy  the  hon.  Members  for  Stafford  and  Morpeth. 
Setting  aside  for  a moment,  Avhat  some  might  leave  thought  an  exiiggeration  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  as  to  the  causes  of  negligence,  lie 
might  say  that  lie  remembered  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  he  referred  — 
fur  instance,  Ince  Hall  Collieiw,  near  Wigan,  and  the  Oaks  Gollimy,  and  the 
Lnndliill  catastrophios.  Tn  the  first  case,  it  was  not  quite  true  that  the  manage- 
ment Avas  censured  by  the  jury.  However,  he  did  not  intend  in  any  Avav  to 
Ojjpose  the  inquiry  or  to  differ  from  tlie  A’crsions  gi\  en  hy  the  lion.  Member  for 
Stafford.  From  time  to  time  the  poworgiAum  to  the  Inspectors  Imd  led  to  a g-roat 
reduction  of  mischief,  o.nd  he  tliought  there  Avas  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
of  his  hou.  friend,  Avhoii  lie  said  thatif  the  ilines  Regulation  Acts  had  not  been  in 
operation  the  death-rate  Avould  have  been  very  much  greater  than  it  is  moav. 
He  Avas  A’crv  A’ervmucli  struck  Avitli  tlie  statements  Avliich  had  been  read  out  In' 
the  lion.  Member  for  Stalford,  ana  it  Avns  a very  peculiar  point,  .speaking'  from  cx- 
jierienee  some  4<)  or  50  years  ago.  that  the  accidents  mostly  took  place  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  Aftei’Avards,  thcA’  took  another  direction — 
namelv,  into  .South  Wales.  Thev  then  occurred  in  Yorkshire,  and  finallv  found 

4- 

their  Avay  to  Scotland.  His  own  theoi'y  avu.s,  perhaps  a curious  one ; but  he 
maintained  his  oaviv  opinion  on  this  point  Avas  correct.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  sliortly  explain  it,  though  not  quite  pertinent  to  the  argument.  Dut  they 
Avould  tind  the  workings  from  tlie  .surface  doAvu  to  a pit  of  the  depth  of  40U  or  500 
feet  Avere,  corap'iratively  speaking,  not  dangerous  at  all.  From  500  down  to 
lOUO.  1100  or  1200  feet,  lie  called  the  zone  of  greatest  danger:  and  Avhen  that 
deptli  was  jia.ssed,  there  Avas  again  le.ss  danger  in  Avorking  tlie  coal.  He  had 
found  that  to  be  the  case  in  many  of  the  pits  in  Wales  ; and  lie  A*entnred  to  say, 
if  a record  of  accidents  Avero  taken  Avhicli  had  occurred  IicIoav  5u0  feet  down, 
and  those  at  a de]hh  < f llOO  feet  or  i2<t0  feet,  it  Avonld  be  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  accidents  had  h.appened  Avithin  tlie  zone,  and  neither  above  nor 
lielow  it.  The  oliject  be  had  in  mentioning  this  Avas.  that  it  might  be  nece.s- 
■sary  in  reA'ising  or  considering  any  furtlier  regulations  to  put  in  eertaiti  sti]. illa- 
tions, .so  that  tliis  point  might  lie  considered  with  a view  of  placing  a limit  on 
a.  more  sjiecial  .supervision  on  Avhat  he  called  the  zone  of  danger.  Tlie  hon. 
Member  for  Murpetli,  in  a speech  to  Avhieli  be  bad  li.stencd  with  gi'cat  pleasure 
and  who  had  spoken,  as  usual,  Avith  .sneh  good  sense  and  goi'd  taste,  referred  to 
tlie  subject  of  inspection ; but  he  could  not  entirely  agree  Avith  him.  He  had, 
hoAVCA^cr,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  insisting  upon  this  minute 
inspection  Avas  simply  an  impossibility  Avben  looked  at  from  a practical  point 
of  view.  They  ree[uircd  an  Inspector  to  examine  coal  mines  so  minutely  as  to 
be  able  to  know,  direct,  and  control  the  general  management  and  A’cntilation  of 
collieries.  That  Avas  not  ]iossible,  as  it  would  not  be  in  tlie  ])OAver  of  anyone  to 
do  so.  He  remembered  Avheii  lie  Avas  managing  one  of  his  uayu  collieries  some- 
years  ago — the  Usworth. — an  Inspector  carac  and  examined  tlie  collicrv,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  examination  he  made  a suggestion,  rather  a peremptory  (Uie, 
that  such  and  such  alteration  ouglit  to  be  made  in  the  ventilation.  It  happened 
tiiat  evervthino-  he  snc'o'e.sted  to  him  Averc  tlie  verv  tliino's  lie  had  liimself  tried 
prcviouslA",  and,  as  they  had  failed,  he  bird  been  obliged  to  liaA'e  recourse  to  the 
means  then  in  operation,  and  Avliicli  Avere  far  superior  to  the  method  suggested. 
This,  then,  sho'.ved  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  Inspector,  ayIio  only  visited  a 
mine  occasionally,  to  miderstand  what  were  the  be.st  precautions  to  be  taken 
as  Avell  as  the  manager  of  a collierv,  Avho  Avas  constantly  in  attendance.  He 
belicAmd  that  if  too  stringent  measures  Avere  enforced  it  would  only  liamper 
the  inspection  of  mines  to  a \'cry  great  extent,  and  he  therefore  considered 
that  the  making  of  inquiries  by  Inspectors  from  time  to  time,  as  to  Avhere  they 
were,  Avhat  they  Avere  doing,  and  requiring  proper  returns  and  stiAtements  to 
be  made  and  prepared,  would  have  a much  better  result.  He  uoav  came  to  the 
next  point,  Aviiich  Ava.s  one  Avhich  he  had  been  for  years  acquainted  with.  He 
meant  the  proposition  Avliether  coal  should  be  Avorked  by  means  of  gunpowder 
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or  by  otaer  means.  The  use  of  gunpowder  simply  meant  the  application  of  a 
naked  li,  rlit,  which  was  of  it.self  a great  source  of  danger.  He  knew  that  what 
^.le  was  s lying  would  be  much  criticised,  and  he  was  aware,  also,  that  if  what 
he  w’as  ; bout  to  .suggest  were  adopted  would  affect  anyone  prejudiciallv,  it 
could  no:,  be  more  prejudicial  to  anyone  more  than  to  himself.  These,  however, 
were  the  convictions  he  had  arrived  at,  after  considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — that  the  best  remedy  he  could  suggest  was  that  naked  lights  or 
fires  sho  ild  not  be  used  where  iutiammable  gas  existed.  If  this  were  not  done, 
accident  . would  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  one  great  protection  for  the  miner 
would  le  lost.  Then  another  factor  in  these  accidents  was  this — that  mines 
were  no  .v  much  deeper  than  they  were  formerly,  d'hirly  or  forty  men  were 
then  in  ; [)it ; there  were  now  hundreds  em])loyed.  ^^'here  such  hu’ge  numbers 
were  e\u  )loyed,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  against  individual  carelessness. 
He  had  :.n  accident  in  the  colliery  within  the  last  two  months,  where  a man 
endange -ed  the  lives  of  his  feliow-men  by  the  most  simple  inattention  to  an 
obvious  duty- — namely,  puttingan  imlia-rubber  band  beneath  the  glass  cylinder 
of  the  ch  nny-lamp.  As  the  hon.  Member  foi'  Morpeth  (Mr.  Hurt)  very  properly 
remarkei  I,  after  everything  was  done  for  safety,  mining  was  still  a very  dangerous 
employn  ent.  It  had  been  stated  in  that  House,  that  the  iMines  Regulation 
Acts  ha(  . enhanced  the  cost  of  the  getting  of  coal  by  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  per  ton, 
.Some  of  the  managers  had  informed  liim  that  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts  had 
cost  a considerable  sum;  but  he  told  them  that  when  thev  allecred  that  all  the 
increaset  cost  was  due  to  the  Acts,  he  denied  the  accu  'acy  of  their  ojiinion,  ar..L 
told  thei  1 that  they  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  increased  cost.  What  he  should 
like  the  (Jovernmeut  to  do  was  to  have  a Royal  Commission  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain hov  much  the  Act  had  increased  the  cost  of  production,  and  how  much. 
The  abolition  of  blasting  in  fiery  mines  would  probably  increase  the  cost  to  the 
consume  •;  but  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  i\Lorpeth,  that  in  coal  mines 
where  tl  ere  was  a great  amount  of  gas,  there  was  no  other  remedy  than  the 
prohibit!  m of  the  use  of  gunpowder.  There  were  other  remedies  which  might 
be  used  i dvantageously ; but  the  remedy  he  would  pi  ;dge  his  honour  and  his 
professicnal  opinion  and  experience  to  that  House,  as  best  conducive  to  the 
.safety  of  the  miner,  was  the  abolition  of  gunpowder  in  fiery  mines. 

Mr.  L 1 ox  PLAYFAIR:  The  hon.  iVlember  for  Stafford  (Mr.  ^lacdonahl) 
has  donn  good  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  drawing  attention  to 
accident.'  in  mines,  some  of  wdiich  have  recently  been  of  appalling  severity. 
No  doubt  he  is  right  when  he  contends  that  all  accidents  of  this  kind  ai’c 
preventible,  and,  therefore,  that  they  ought  to  be  prevented.  Any  breach  by 
man  of  t law  of  nature  is  punished  with  inexorable  severity.  If  a man  loses 
his  balat  ce  on  the  top  of  a precipice,  the  earth  has  no  bowels  of  compassion, 
and  by  ts  gravity  will  assuredly  tlrag  him  down  and  mangle  him  at  the 
bottom.  So  it  is  in  mines.  There  are  certain  scientihe  conditions  for 
safety,  and  when  these  are  kepit  there  is  jierfect  .security;  but  if  one  of 
them  is  broken,  the  destruction  of  the  miner  is  swift  and  sure.  The  laws 
under  which  fiery  gas  explodes  are  perfectly  knovn.  The  dilution  with 
air,  whic  i renders  it  harmless,  has  been  as  accurat'dy  measured  as  science 
and  prai  tice  can  require.  Science  has  given  to  us,  in  the  safety-lamp,  a 
means  bj  which  you  can  pass  through  explosive  mixtures  with  perfect  safety. 
1 have  i pent  hours  in  a mine,  after  an  accident,  in  passages  filled  with 
explosive  gas,  with  a sense  that  great  cam  would  afford  me  security.  But  no 
sane  per  on  ought  to  trust  to  this  means  of  safety,  except  under  constant 
vigilance  for  a quick  and  sudden  current  of  air,  or  an  accidental  rupture  of 
the  gauzi  , renders  the  lamp  useless.  When  the  herv  gases  begin  to  flicker 
inside  thi'  safety-lamp,  that  ought  to  be  taken  as  an  immediate  warning  that 
the  main  condition  of  safety — efficient  ventilation — is  in  a bad  state,  and  it 
should  a1  once  be  rectified.  Neglect  of  this  precaution,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  he  great  Blantyre  explosion.  Yet,  with  all  our  knowledge  and  means 
of  safety  appalling  accidents  still  occur.  As  they  are  preventible,  and  ought 
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to  be  prevented,  on  whom  .should  we  fix  the  responsibility  ? There  are  two 
classes  primarily  responsible.  The  employers  are  responsible  for  all  tlie  means 
of  safety  under  their  control,  for  the  winding  gear,  for  the  upholding  of  the 
pas.sages  and  other  means  of  communication,  for  efiicient  ventilation  of  the 
mine,  and  for  the  good  state  of  the  safety-lamp.  The  miners,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  responsible  that  they  use  all  these  appliances  with  intelligence  and  caution. 
If  the  miner  sits  on  the  cage  so  carelesslv,  in  the  ascent  or  descent,  that  he 
tumbles  over,  he,  and  not  the  employ ei",  is  in  fault.  If  the  miner  leaves  opien 
a ventilating  door  which  he  should  have  shut,  or  if  he  unscrews  his  lamp,  or 
pokes  a hole  in  it  in  order  to  light  his  pi]>e,  and  an  expdosion  follow.s,  the 
employer  can  have  no  share  in  this  responsibility.  Surely,  then,  it  is  chair  that 
the  relative  responsiliilities  of  employer  and  emjiloyed  should  be  sharply  defined, 
and  that  each  should  be  punished  for  an  infraction  of  means  of  security  devised 
for  the  safety  of  all  those  occupied  in  a mine?  Clearly  the  two  chief  factor.s 
in  carrying  out  measures  of  safety  are  the  employers  and  employed,  and  nothing 
Avhatever  should  be  done  to  lessi-n  their  several.or.it  may  be,  mutual,  responsi- 
bilities in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  the  terms  of  the  i\Iotion  of  the  hon.  iNIeinber 
for  Stafford  introduces  another  factor,  npon  which  he  would  ]dace  a chief 
reliance.  He  attriVmtes  the  accidents  in  mines  chieflv  to  the  negligence  with 
which  (rovernment  inspection  is  enforced.  To  my  mind,  the  exaltation  of  this 
factor  is  verv  likelv  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  two  more  important  faettu’s — 
tlio  iinmecliiite  responsibilities  of  tlie  employers  ami  employetl.  Certain  powers 
have  l)cen  given  to  the  Executiv'e  Covenuuent  to  see  that  well-known  mt*asures 
of  safety  and  guo<l  disci])line  sliall  bo  carried  out  in  each  mine.  A neglect  of 
these  foimis  a proper  subject  of  inspection  and  prosecution.  But  no  Government 
inspo('tion  can  l>e  nearly  so  effective  as  the  constant  immediate  responsibilities 
of  (‘inplovers  and  employed.  The  rupture  of  one  wire  in  the  gauze  cage  of  a 
safety-lamp  is  sufiieient  to  cause  an  explosion.  Wliat  system  of  inspection  can 
orovide  airainst  tliat  ? The  slamming  of  a door,  Avhieh  may  divert  tlie  current  of 
air  from  the  iievy  facing  of  coal,  when  it  is  oozing  out  gas  at  every  pore,  may 
produce  an  explosion.  How  can  Government  inspection  provide  against  that  f 
The  more  that  you  increase  Government  inspection,  the  more  you  lessen  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  It  is  the  latter  wliieli  Ave  should  do  everything  to  augment. 
But  personal  responsibility  is  of  little  A'alue,  unless  it  is  guided  by  intelligence. 
One  single  man,  by  his  ignorance,  may  imperil  the  safety  of  a Avhole  mine.  Do 
Ave  do  anA'lliing  to  auo-ment  that  intelligence  ? Tlie  State  has  made  education 
compulsorv,  but  it  does  not  ada]»t  that  education  to  a AA'orking-nian‘s  require- 
ments. Some  liiglier  and  specific  subjects  are  attached  to  schools,  in  order  to 
induce  a brighter  intelligence ; but  they  are  cast  in  such  a rigid  mould,  that  no 
teacher  can  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  his  pupils.  Passes  in  grammar  or 
geography  Avill  never  tell  a miner  Avliat  is  the  nature  of  air  audits  movements,  so 
as  to  produce  A'entilation,  or  inlorm  him  of  the  chanicter  of  fiery  gas  Avhich  is  the 
camI  spirit  tliat  infests  his  Avorkings.  And  so  I luiA’e  seen,  Avlien  I acted  as  a 
Commissioner  on  i\Iining  Accidents,  underground  men,  resjionsible  for  the 
Avhole  A'entiiation  and  safety  of  a mine,  who  could  not  tell  me  Avhat  air  was,  and 
Avho  Avere  absolutely  ignorant  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie  tire-damp  Avhich  scorched 
miners,  or  of  choke-damp  Avhich  suffocated  tlicm.  I see  that  the  deputation  of 
mine!‘s  vjIio  Avaited  on  tlie  Htnne  Secretary  the  other  daA"  admitted  this  gross 
ignorance,  and  asked  him  to  secure  knowledge  on  the  jiart  of  such  men.  But 
how  is  knowledge  to  be  had  Avhen  it  is  not  taught?  A free  grant  for  sucli 
useful  knowledge  in  many  districts,  instead  of  grammar,  Avould  soon  extend  it 
so  that  knowledge  might  become  power  for  tlie  prevention  of  accidents.  It  is 
by  doing  everything  to  promote  the  exercise  of  intelligent  Avatchfuluess  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  employed,  that  aa’c  must  look  for  the 
lessening  of  accidents  in  mines.  Government  ought  to  enforce  the  general 
rules  of  safety,  as  provided  by  the  Act,  but  should  not  accept  a detailed  respon- 
sibility Avliicli  it  cannot  jiossibly  discharge.  But  it  may  do  much  to  promote 
an  intelligent  acq^uaintance  Avitlx  the  Avell-knoAvn  laAvs  Avhicli  are  necessary  for 
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fety  ; and  when  it  has  given  an  opportunity  in  primary  and  secondary 
or  these  laws  to  be  learned,  then  it  would  be  a duty  oi  the  State  to 
knowledge  of  them  on  every  ofiicer  who  is  charged  with  the  measures 

NOWLES  admitted  that  the  ([motion  whied  had  been  raised  did  not 
hat  House,  or  the  mineowners  and  those  employed  in  mines  alone,  but 
3 country.  There  was  more  coal  raised  in  this  country  than  in  all  the 
•ts  of  the  world  put  together,  and  in  their  coal  sujiply  lay,  to  a great 
le  secret  of  their  greatness  ; and,  comparati^  ely,  he  did  not  think  the 
>f  casualties  occurring  in  the  course  of  mining  operations  Avas  greater, 
at,  here  as  in  other  countries  where  the  same  industry  formed  part  of 
nal  life.  Nothing  could  be  accom])lished  in  the  way  of  preventing 
. except  bv  the  co-operation  of  employers  an- 1 employed.  He  was  not 
had  ever  thrown  cold  water  upon  inspection,  and  he  ([uite  agi’cod  that 
ad  more  Inspectors  it  would  be  better.  Ho  believed  that  inspection  in 
had  done  an  enormous  amount  of  gotnl.  It  could  not  bo  denied  that 
e making  progress.  Ho  rerollected  when  he  was  working  in  the  mine 
hat  women  were  employed  in  the  mines.  The  fjuestioii  of  ventilation 
ys  been  a difficultv.  In  18o0  he  had  taken  part  in  an  eifort  which 
t made  to  have  an  adequate  amount  of  venvilation,  and  some  people 
c a great  interest  in  tliat  matter  thought  it  vras  impossible  to  have  it 
les."  Ho  contended  they  liad  inspectors  in  every  mine.  In  a large 
Jiad  uo  doubt  tliere  were  I'l  inspectors.  Tin  hnnnan  and  otliers  were 
•tors;  but  if  the  Governnumt  thought  fit  t(»  increase  the  number,  he 
e glad  to  see  it  done.  Tlie  suggestion  as  to  the  extent  to  whicli  the 
nips  should  be  used  was  an  ini]»nrtant  one.  In  consetiucmce  of  the 
;‘ht  it  ti'tive  there  was  not  a good  chance  o1  examining  tlie  roof  and 
. in  the  coal,  and  hence  accidents  arose.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
no  man  ought  to  have  tlie  right  to  work  wlu‘re  it  was  not  safe  to  have 
Hglit  and  to  blast.  They  met  with  great  dilficulties,  however,  in  cou- 
• of  the  great  depth,  and  all  mines  made  gi.s  at  one  time  or  another. 
1 an  accident  near  Bolton  some  time  ago  in  a mine  wlucli  was  considered 
rfectlv  safe,  and  which,  he  Vielievcd,  was  perfectly  safe  up  to  the  time 
xplosion.  The  men  worked  with  naked  liglits,  and  they  blasted  coal, 

V one  of  them  was  killetl.  That  accident  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  <lue  to 
I outlmrst  of  gas.  Unfortunately,  if  an  explosion  should  occur  in  a 
tilatful  mine,  the  conseiiuenccs  would  be  nun  h more  serious  than  in  an 
ated  mine.  If  examination  were  made,  he  thonglit  it  would  be  found 
*e  the  last  act  was  passed,  and  since  tliey  had  had  heavy  ventilation,  the 
as  had  been  of  a luueli  wor.se  character  thai'  formerly.  Bitter  as  tlie 
it  be  to  swallow,  they  would  have  to  consider  the  question  oi  doing  away 
sting  altogether,  and  also  votli  the  use  of  naked  lights,  llunr  tirst 
atioii  should  be  to  ]>rotect  tlie  lives  of  their  workpeople,  no  matter  at 
st,  and  in  saying'  tliis  he  l)elicved  he  was  speaking  wliat  was  the 
it  of  the  whole  of  t!ie  coal  owners.  The  lion.  Hember  for  Stulford 
cdonald  ) said  that  the  managers  ouglit  to  be  brought  into  Court  when- 
ncident  occurred  5 but  lie  deprecated  such  a proposal,  as  it  would  involve 
c on  individuals  in  cases  where  they  might  le  wholly  free  from  Idame. 
It  of  such  a course  would  be  that  very  soon  there  would  not  be  one 
maiiafrei-  of  a mino  left.  Tliev  slmukl  remember  that  managers  ami  coal 
vere  not  infallible.  The  occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  a 
igerous  one,  and  he  believed  that  in  circumstaiices  of  great  difficulty  tliey 

V best.  The  men  engaged  in  mines  Avould,  he  was  convinced,  compare 
)ly  with  a like  number  (;f  men  of  any  other  occupation.  Where  there 
1 and  strict  discipline  there  was  little  or  no  recklessness.  For  the  last 
’s  lie  bad  not  had  occasion  to  call  any  collier  in  his  employment  to  account 
cing  a match,  lighting  a pipe,  or  doing  any  other  act  Avhich  might 
an  explosion.  Hard  things  had  been  said  oi  mine  managers,  but  tliey 
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should  remember  that  these  men  were  formerly  workers  in  the  mines,  and  were- 
selecteil  for  their  position  on  account  of  their  special  fitness,  skill,  and  good 
conduct.  Then,  again,  an  owner  invested  in  a mine  £oO,OUO  or  iTOO,OOu,"  jiiid 
it  Avas  simply  prepostereus  to  think  that  either  manager  or  owner  would  be  so 
negligent  as  the  one  to  bring  ruin  upon  himself  or  the  other  to  leave  himself 
open  to  a criminal  prosecution.  If  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  House  thought 
it  desirable  to  have  the  subject  investigated  by  a Committee,  both  owners  and 
managers  would  afford  tliem  eveiy  facility  to  make  the  inquiry  complete  and 
satisfactory.  He  believ'cd  they  Avould  also  heartily  co-operate  in  the  carrvincr 
out  of  any  scheme  by  which  life  and  property  would  be  rendered  more  secure 
than  now  Avere. 

^lii.  tl . Cow  EN  said,  he  thought  tlie  ilembers  of  the  House  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  })romotiou  of  the  Clines'  liegulatiou  Act  of  1872  had  everv 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success  of  tliat  measure.  It  had  not 
accomjilishcd  eveiything  that  some  of  its  warmest  promoters  expected  from  it. 
but  it  had  aehicA’ed  a great  deal;  and  worked,  as  it  would  be  lu  the  future,  under 
the  rules  that  tlie  Home  Secretary  liad  just  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  In- 
sjiectors,  it  would,  no  doubt,  produce  better  results  in  the  time  to  come.  He 
thought  tlie  House,  and  the  country  too,  ought  to  be  conoTatulated  on  tlie 
iiujmived  tone  of  tlie  discussion  which  took  place  on  this  suliject.  EA*ervone 
faaiiliar  Avitli  mining  legislation  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  tlio  different 
spirit  that  now  ]>crvadcd  the  .speeches  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  witli  that 
Avhich  })ervadcd  them  when  those  measures  were  first  introduced.  The  fears 
then  entertained  as  to  the  conscHjuences  likely  to  be  produced  had  j'U'OA’ed  to  be 
fallacious,  and  the  good  results  were  acknov.Tedged  l:)v  all.  Casualties  in  mines 
occurred  from  tliree  causes.  First,  there  were  accidents  that  were  unprevent- 
able.  No  skill,  or  science,  or  art  could  stop  them.  Under  certain  conditions 
that  \\  ei'e  unknown  and  inevitable,  sad  catastrophes  took  place.  Otliers  ocem-red 
through  tile  ignorance  or  indilfercnce  of  the  owners  and  managers.  Others, 
again,  through  the  recklessness  and  carelessness  of  the  Avorkmeii.  Ifut  he 
belie\X‘d  chat  these  two  latter  kinds  of  accidents  Avere  sfveatly  exagtrerated. 
They  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  was  generally  supposed.  It  shouhfalways 
be  recollected  that  a miner  went  to  work  with  his  life  in  his  hand.  A coal 
oAVuer  by  his  carcles.suess  risked  liis  property.  He  could  not  insure  himself 
against  accidents.  A man  might  buy  a sliiji,  insure  it,  send  it  to  sea.  and  sink 
it,  and  perhaps  be  a gainer  in  consequence.  But  they  could  not  insure  a mine, 
and  everyone  Avho  lived  in  mining  districts  knew  numerous  incidents  where  men 
had  bemi  ruined  through  accidents  in  their  collieries.  They  might  make  up 
their  minds,  therefore,  that  under  any  circumstances,  even  the  most  favourable, 
they  Avould  always  ]ia\m  accidents  in  tliese  undertakings.  The  public  were  onlv 
excited  on  this  subject  when  they  received  intelligence  of  some  terrible  explosion. 
It  should  be  recollected,  howcA'cr,  as  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  ^lorpeili 
(Mr.  Burt)  had  said,  that  the  number  of  people  killed  by  exjilosious  was,  com- 
paratively, much  smaller  than  those  killed  by  the  ordinary  working  of  mines, 
such  as  the  falling  in  of  the  I’oof,  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  Tlie  number 
of  persons  thus  depri\"ed  of  life  was  considerable;  but  the  circumstances  usually 
excited  little  commiseration,  as  they  came  two  or  tliret"  at  a time,  and  not  in 
scores  or  hundreds.  But  even  that  Avas  not  tlie  worst  of  it.  Thei-e  Avere 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  Avho  met  with  accidents,  Avho,  though  not  killed 
outright,  Avere  maimed  for  life,  and  whose  calamities  Avere  never  heard  of.  The 
Home  feeeretaiw  recen^ed  a list  of  tlie  persons  Avho  were  absolutely  killed,  but 
he  received  no  return  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  had  their  backs  injured, 
their  ribs  squeezed  in,  or  their  legs  broken — men  Avho  Avere  carried  home  alive, 
who  might  live  for  a few  Aveeks,  a few  months,  a few  years,  but  avIio  were 
useless  to  themselves  and  a burden  to  their  relatives.  It  Avas  some  prevision 
for  these  men  that  ought  to  be  made.  They  had  a society  in  the  north  of 
England  the  Miners’  Provident — and  he  believed  the  records  showed  that  one 
out  of  every  six  members  in  a year  received  more  or  less  injury  in  the  pits.  It 
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calculated,  upon  very  good  authority,  that  something  like  20,000 
1 a twelvemonth  were  injured  in  the  pursuit  of  their  employment, 
would  suggest  to  the  Home  Secretary  was,  tliat  a provision  should  be 
the  families  of  these  men,  and  for  the  men  themselves,  when  they  could 
uue  their  work.  ]3y  the  imposition  of  a tax  of,  say  a farthing  a ton,  or 
[•thing  a ton  on  all  coal  raised,  and  by  the  men  themselves  agreeing  to 
e a certain  percentage  of  their  wages,  a fun  1 might  be  accumulated 
Id  provide  for  all  eoutingeneie.s,  and  prevent  the  constant  appeals  to 
e for  help  that  were  now  made  for  the  miners  after  a calamity.  The 
Northumberland  had  been  successful.  Wlmt  he  desired  was  to  sim]>ly 
jn-inciple,  and  ap])ly  it  to  the  Avliole  nation,  'fhey  had  a precedent  for 
f years  ago  the  keclmen  on  the  river  Tyne—  men  who  Ttere  employed 
ig  the  coals  from  the  straitlies  to  the  ships — had  a fund  of  this  kind 
;d.  The  late  Lord  Brougham  (then  Mr.  Jtronghani)  and  the  late  Lord 
(then  Mr.  Scarlett),  and  others,  interested  themselves  in  passing  a 
ugh  Parliament  that  imposed  a farthing  a chaldron  on  iill  coals  that 
j)ed  in  the  Tyne,  and  8d.  a tide  on  the  men.  This  fund,  for  years,  was 
)rt  of  disabled  watermen,  and  was  highly  successful.  By  the  altered 
inces  of  commerce  the  trade  had  dccaved,  ami  the  fund  was  abolished, 
trineiple  that  underlay  it  might  be  fairly  applied  to  raining  operation.^ 

. The  mine-owners  would  not  suffer  bv  it,  because  the  farthinc-  a ton 
timately  come  out  of  the  consumers'  pocket.  The  public  would  not 
d,  because  the  poor  rate  would  be  les.sened  in  couseiptence;  and  the 
•outributing  to  it,  would  feel  that  they  were  doing  something  towjirds 
i comfort  and  independence  in  inlirnnty  and  old  age.  He  Avould  make 
her  suggestion.  It  Avas  ob.sei’ved  that  accidents  in  coal  mines  seldom 
,dv.  When  there  had  been  one,  two  or  three  always  succeeded  it.  d'horc 
■ reason  to  believe  that  those  casualties  were  occasioned  by  some  sudden 
: change  in  the  atmosphere.  Whenever  a cyclone  or  circle  of  storms 
Ids  country,  they  frecpiently  produced  a seiies  of  mining  accidents, 
would  suggest  to  the  Home  Secretary  was,  that  he  should  telcgra])h 
ferent  mines  in  the  country  in  the  same  way  as  he  telegraphed  to  the 
seaports  an  indication  of  a coining  storm  or  change  in  the  weather, 
ication  of  this  meteorological  information  bail  been  of  great  service  to 
lud  he  felt  satistied  that  if  like  c:ire  were  taken  in  giving  similar  Avarn- 
line  owners  and  managers,  that  .some,  at  least,  of  the  explosions  might 
:d.  What  might  be  only  a piece  of  inoffensive  carelessness  one  day 
• v»’eather  Avas  tine,  might  the  next  day.  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
sphere,  be  the  cause  of  a serious  catastrophe.  If  the  miners  were  called 
five  additional  cai’e  Avhen  the  AA'eather  Avas  threatening,  then  some  of 
cuts  might  be  prevented,  or  their  seA’crity  le.ssened.  One  observation 
le  wished  to  make,  and  that  Avas  Avitli  respect  to  the  use  of  blasting 
He  quite  agreed  Avith  the  hon.  member  for  Xorth  Durham  (Sir  George 
hat  the  use  of  blasting  poAvder  ought  to  be  prevented  in  fiery  mines, 
agreed  Avith  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Morpeth,  that  wherever 
mps  had  to  be  used  blasting  ought  to  be  prohibited.  But  it  Avould  be 
li.scontinue  blasting  in  all  mines,  especially  in  cases  where  they  could 
le  openly,  and  Avhere  there  Avas  no  gas.  They  might  blast  whole  coal 
danger.  It  Avas  when  they  began  to  blast  the  pillars  in  the  “broken,” 
•e  Avas  the  greatest  risk.  They  talked  about  the  additional  cost  that 
■s’  Regulation  Act  had  thrown  upon  the  pi'oduction  of  coal;  but  if 
'lit  made  up  its  mind  to  i)rohibit  absolutely,  and  imder  all  circum- 
the  use  of  blasting  poAvder,  they  Avould  tind  that  they  would  entail 
t consumer  a vast  deal  greater  charge  than  ever  the  Mines’  Regulation 
heretofore  imposed.  He  also  desired  them  to  remember  that  by  pre- 
the  use  of  powder,  they  would  greatly  increase  the  labour  of  the  miner 
hardships  of  his  occupation.  The  use  of  powder  might  be  reckless,  but 
n was  one  thing  and  prevention  another. 
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Lord  ELCHO  said  the  country  ought  to  bo  proud  of  men  such  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Macdonald)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Morpeth  (Mr. 
Burt),  and  his  two  hon.  friends  behind  him,  aa  ho,  having  begun  life  as  practical 
miners,  had  raised  themselves  to  the  position  Avhich  they  noAv  occupied^  Those 
Avho  had  anv  shai’e  in  the  passing  of  the  Mines’  Regulation  Act  of  1872  must 
be  gratified  at  the  testimony  which  had  been  borne  by  those  hon.  gentlemen  to 
its  Afalue  as  a piece  of  legislation,  and  that  all  that  Avas  uecessai'y  was  that  it 
should  bo  ])ut  into  operation.  Ho  had  always  held  that  the  principle  of  a 
periodical  inspection  of  mines  Avas  perfectly  sound,  and  he  Avas  glad  to  hear 
that  a reduction  of  loss  of  life  had  folloAved’^;  but  there  were  so  many  mines, 
that  it  Avas  impossible  to  look  either  for  a thor  )Ugh  or  for  a daily  inspection, 
but  onlv  for  such  as  would  giA'e  practical  effect  to  the  Act.  He  had  seen  the 
special  instructions  issued  by  the  Horae  Secretary,  and  he  felt  that  iill  that 
could  be  done  Avithout  fresh  legislation  should  be  tried  first  ; and,  of  course,  if 
that  ])roved  insufiicient,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  take  further  steps  for 
the  attainment  of  his  object,  Avith  the  full  know  ledge  that  the  House  AA'ould 
support  him  in  all  that  he  might  think  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining 
population. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  A’cntured  to  nmke  a call  upon  men  of  science  to  do  Avhat 
they  could  for  the  ])reAxnuiou  of  accidents  in  mines.  Parliament  had  done  its 
dntA'  l.'V  passing  Acts  to  ensure  all  due  precautions  being  taken,  and  if  scientific 
)uen  could  suggest  some  means  by  Avhich  accumulations  ot  fire-dam})  might  be 
traced,  or  made  visible,  it  would  be  :i  great  boon.  It  appejired  to  him  quite 
po.ssible  that  some  chemical  means  could  lie  found  to  make  the  |)resence  of  the 
gas  A'isible,  and  he  saw  no  reason  Avhy  the  scientific  difficulty  need  be  con- 
s i dered  i 1 1 su  ] lerabl  ( > . 

Mr.  ASSHETOX  CROSS  said  that  be  Avas  e.xtremely  glad  that  this  sub- 
ject had  been  debated,  and  nothing  rejoiced  him  more  than  the  tone  in  Avhich 
the  discussion  had  been  conducted;  for  it  shoAved,  at  all  cAmiits,  a common  feel- 
ing among  em])loA'ers  and  emjiloycd,  and  all  connected  Avith  mine.s,  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  that  could  be  done,  either  liy  legislation  or  otherwise,  for 
the  puiqiose  of  reducing,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  the  danger  to  the  Avorkinen  in  mines. 
So  far  as  that  went,  he  Avas  grateful  to  the  hon.  members  Avho  had  s})oken  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Secret;iry  of  >btate  in  carr\ ing  out  the  A\ork  in 
Avhicii  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  ; ami  he  could  not  treat  the  debate 
as  an  attack,  either  upon  the  Government  or  himself  The  lion,  ilembcr  for 
Alor|ieth  (Mr.  Burt)  had  been  good  enough  tlie  other  day  to  introduce  to  him 
a de|»utation,  froin  Avhom  he  h.ad  learned  that  the  Clines  Act  Avas  being  AA'orked 
In  a satisfactoi'A'  m:innei‘.  Therefore,  he  did  not  thiidv  tlnit  the  motion  on  the 
Paper  Avas  in  the  least  a retlcction  on  the  GoA’ernment.  With  rcs}iect  to  the 
}iractical  question  of  Avh;it  could  be  done,  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (^Ir. 
Macdomald)  Avent  a good  deal  into  t!iee:irly  history  of  the  loss  of  life  in  raining 
o})crations  ; and  ;ilso,  Avith  res})cct  to  lattf.'r  times,  ho  had  shoAvn  that,  ;ilthough 
accidents  A\'ere  much  less  fre(}uent  than  formerly,  there  AAcre  still  sufficient  to 
direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  [iroA'c  the  need  of  further  action  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  life  in  these  operations.  It  Avas  not  his  (^Ir.  Assheton 
Cross's  ) desire  to  lay  undue  stress  on  Avhat  had  already  been  done,  nor  could  he 
contend  that  enough  had  bieen  achieA'ed.  But  it  avus  right  that  it  should  be 
knoAA’ii  that  the  Alining  Acts  that  had  been  jiassed  h:id  been  a ei'A  successful, 
and  had  m;iterially  reduced  the  loss  of  life.  If  tiiey  looked  at  the  rejAorts  of 
the  mining  inspectors  for  the  jiresent  year,  they  AA'Ould  find  that,  taking  the 
decade  from  1851  to  18Gt»,  the  lo.«s  of  life  from  explosions  had  reached  82  in 
the  year.  That  was  the  number  of  accidents,  not  of  deaths.  In  the  next  ten 
years — 1860  to  187<> — the  aAmrage  Avas  56.  Further,  if  they  took  from  the 
time  of  the  Alines  Regulation  Act— namely,  the  beginning  of  1873  ^to  the  end 
of  1877— they  Avould  tind  that  the  average  had  been  reduced  to  4-i.  The  result, 
therefore,  Avas  that  in  the  first  ten  years  he  had  taken,  the  accidents  causing 
one  or  more  deaths  Avere  82,  and  since  the  }iassing  of  the  Act  tney  hid  been 
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That  showed,  at  all  events,  a considerable  reduction.  Again,  if  the 
deaths  caused  bv  accidents,  and  not  the  nnmber  of  accidents,  were 
the  same  period— from  1851  to  1800 — the  average  each  year  wmuld 

0 be  244.  In  the  next  decade,  was  reduced  to  220 ; and,  since  the 
tlie  i\Iinos  Regulation  x\ct.  the  average  had  been  further  reduced  to 

since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  nuraR  r of  deaths  had  been 
om  244  to  00  That  was  a great  step  in  the  right  diredion,  and  it 
nuch  greater  step  if  they  took  into  considei-ation  tlie  increased  num- 
.ple  employed  in  mining  operations.  They  must  also  consider  what 
die  lion.  iMernber  for  North  Durham  (Sir  George  Elliot),  and  Avliich, 
ml.  had  a verv  great  deal  to  do  with  these  accidents— namely,  that 
.nit  down  to  the  claiigerons  zone.  They  wore  not  now  working  the  same 
ines  as  in  the  first  decade;  but  a much  more  dangerous  class  was 
ked  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  also,  probably,  worked  without 
ons  who  were  engaged  in  the  raining  operations  knowing  of  the  dan- 
L thev  wi'i'e  incurring.  Taking  thav  into  consideration,  they  Avoiild 
in  the  first  ]ieriod  he  had  taken,  the  ratio  of  persons  employed  to 

1 was  1,008,  and  in  the  second  decade  it  nas  l,40t».  That  was  a con- 
difference.  He  did  not  Avish  to  pre.ss  too  much  on  figures;  all  he 

show  was,  that  from  1.S51  to  the  iircsent  time  there  had  been  a great 
in  theiinmber  of  deaths,  and  in  tlie  number  of  accidents  causing 
verv  large  reduction  Avhen  the  increased  number  of  persons  em]iloyed 
was  considered.  He  only  hoped  that  Avhen  the  Act  had  been  enforced 
more  years,  thev  might  be  able  to  reduce  that  nnmber  considerably 
present  rate.  The  deputation,  introduced  to  him  by  the  hon.  jMember 
3th,  spoke  of  seceral  points  on  AS'hieh  they  llmught  the  iMines  Rcgula- 
ought  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  he  entirely  agreed  Avith  them, 
first  came  into  office  that  xVet  Avas  handed  ov  er  to  him  byhisprede- 
id  required  very  carefully  looking  into ; and  the  longer  he  had  been 
he  more  he  had  been  impressed  Avith  that  fact.  He  did  not  think  he 
• charged  Avith  not  having  put  the  Act  into  force  to  a greater  extent 
id  formerly  been.  There  had  not  been,  to  hi^  knowledge,  any  serious 
in  regard  to  Avhich  he  had  not  sent  doAvn  a sp'Uual  person  to  inquire  at 
est  into  the  cause  of  death.  He  only  menlioned  the  ])oint  for  this 
icit  it  was  curious  to  see  in  Iioav  few  eases  he  had  been  a.ble  to  institute 
lion.  He  had  always  sent  down  the  mo.st  independent  man  he  could 
le  inquest : amd,  except  AA'hen  lie  first  came  into  office,  and  Avhen  he 
that  he  Avas  not  quite  so  much  alive  to  the  Avorking  of  the  Act  as  he 
3 become — in  every  single  case  since,  ho  had  giA-en  absolute  iustruc- 
t AAdiercA'er  a prosecution  could  be  instituted,  criminally  or  otherAvise, 
be  done.  In  the  result,  he  Avas  bound  to  say  that  they  Avere  very 
lie  to  prosecute;  but,  AA'heneA'cr  they  could  sIioaa^  actual  criminal 
■e,  a prosecution  had  been  instituted.  The  hon.  Memlier  for  Morpeth 
hem.  .Member  for  Stafford,  in  common  Avith  the  deputation,  Avere  of 
hat  very  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  Avith  regard  to  the  certificates 
pu-s.  lleVntirely  agreed  AA'ith  that;  he  looked  upon  the  certifi(;ates  of 
of  mines  precistdy  in  the  same  light  as  the  f ertificates  of  the  masters 
licensed  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  He  thought  that  AA'liereAmr  there  Avas 
igcnce  by  Vhich  the  master  of  a ship  could  have  had  his  certificate 
/ay,  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  folloAA’ed  in  the  case  of  a negligent 
of  a mine.  The  result  had  been  that  in  the  instructions  Avhich  had 
ued  to  the  Inspectors — and  he  could  not  act  Avithout  a report — 
•V  one  of  them  a special  notice,  that  if  they  saw  there  Avas  such  negli- 
in  their  opinion  would  warrant  a prosecution  in  the  case  of  a certifi- 
nager  of  a mine,  they  must  gp'’®  information  to  the  Home  Office  in  order 
immediate  prosoention  might  take  place.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mor- 
r.  Burt)  had  said  that  there  was  a difficulty  about  Inspectors,  becanse 
ctoT  might  go  to  a mine  one  day  and  find  it  perfectly  .safe,  yet  a sudden 
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explosion  might  occur  in  it — perhaps  the  next  day,  or  the  Aveek  after  it  had  been 
inspected — and  something  very  serious  might  occur.  Therefore,  the  hoiv.  Mem- 
ber for  Moiqietb,  and  the  depAitatiou,  expressed  some  doubt  AA'hethcr  iu.spectioii 
as  noAA'  carried  out  Avould  pi’otect  the  OAvuer  of  a mine.  His  an.sA\-er  avus  that  lie 
did  not  think  inspection  Avould  protect  the  OAvner  of  a mine,  except  in  this  respect, 
that  if  the  mines  were  constantly  inspected,  the  Report  of  the  Insjiector  Avould 
be  prirnd  facie  evidence  before  a jury  that  the  oAvner  and  manager  had  taken 
proper  j)i*ecautions.  But  if  it  Avere  proved,  also,  that  the  OAvner  or  manager  of 
the  mine  had  been  gtiilty  of  carelessness,  he  AV'ould  be  equally  liable,  AA-hether 
or  not  the  Inspector  bad  gone  OA’er  tlie  mine.  MTicn  they  came  to  the  ca.se  of 
inspection,  he  agreed  Avith  Avliat  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
tliey  must  rely  mainly  for  the  0]ieration  of  the  Act  upon  the  responsibility  of 
employers  anil  employed  ; they  must  rely,  so  far  as  the  Home  Office  AA'as  con- 
cerned”, upon  inspioction,  but  not  too  much,  because  the  Inspector  might  go  into 
a mine  one  day  and  ro])ort  it  safe,  and  the  Aveek  after  it  might  be  in  a totally 
different  condition.  4Vliat  he  meant  to  say  aaus,  that  no  number  of  Inspectors 
they  could  possibly  have  could  inspect  all  the  mines  and  all  the  AA  orkings  in 
mines.  It  AA'as  AA'ithin  the  knoAA'ledge  of  eA'eryone  that  A\’as  at  all  acquainted 
AA'ith  mines,  that  it  could  not  on  any  day  be  told  from  AA'liat  quarter  danger 
AA'ould  come,  or  Avhether  a mine  AAould  continue  safe  one  single  day.  But  the 
duty  of  the  Inspectors  mu.st  be  to  see  that  the  .“special  rules  AA'ere  right,  that  the 
general  rules  AA'ere  carried  out,  and  that  the  general  discipline  of  the  mine  AA'as 
right  and  proper.  He  quite  agreed  that  there  had  been  difterenees  of  opinion 
among  Inspectors  as  to  AA'hat  their  actual  duties  I’cally  AA’ere.  Some  of  them, 
he  kncAA’  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  AA'ere  not  to  A'isit  a mine  unless 
there  had  been  some  accident  there,  or  unless  they  had  been  sent  for  eitlier  In 
the  AA’orkmen  or  someone  else.  Tliat  aTgaa'  he  entirely  repudiated,  an<l,  iu  the 
result,  he  had  thought  it  better  to  issue  consolidated  regulations  from  the  Home 
Ullice  to  the  Inspectors,  AA'hich  AA'ould  state  as  clearly  as  could  be  tlio  a'Icaas  of 
the  Home  Office  as  to  their  duties.  Those  regulations  stated  that,  first  of  all, 
it  AA'as  the  duty  of  an  Inspector  to  visit  and  in.-^]iect  a mine  on  iiiA’itatiou  ; next 
on  com])laint ; and,  inasmuch  as  miners  AA'ere  a])t  to  shrink  from  volunteering 
ixtformation  for  fear  of  giA’ing  offence  to  their  employers,  the  Inspectors  shouhx 
pav  attention  CA'cn  to  anonymous  complaints,  proA'ided  that  theA  AA'ere  not  on 
their  face  incredible  or  unreasonable.  Eurther.  AA'hereA'er  the  information  pro- 
ceeded from  a private  or  anonymous  source,  he  should  be  careful  so  to  conduct 
the  inquirv  that  it  should  not  ])oint  to  his  informant,  or  lead  to  his  liecoming 
kuoAvn,  Avd'ien  lie  had  received  neitlieriuA'itatioii  nor  complaint ; but  from  infor- 
mation—sitcli  as  from  time  to  time  could  not  fail  to  come  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties— ho  had  reason  to  beliet'e  that  the  mine 
AA'as  not  satisfactorilv  conducted,  or  AA’as  not  in  accordance  Avith  the  Statute. 
In  the  above  cases  the  Inspector  Avould  not  send  notice  of  bis  intended  a isit,  if, 
iu  his  judgment,  it  AA'as  likely  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  inquirv.  Iti  addition 
to  these  inspectious,  which  were  imperatit'e,  and  other  inspections  \\  hich  the 
Inspector  might  take  the  opportunity  of  making  Avhen  he  h;ul  to  visit  a mine 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  other  business — as  inquiry  into  aji  accident,  or 
arranging  for  the  establishment  of  special  rules— it  Avould  be  the  duty  of  the 
Inspector  to  devote  AA'liateA'er  time  he  could  spare  to  the  inspection  of  those 
mines  where  he  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  of  service,  such  in.«;]iection  to  be 
aboA'e  ground  and  beloAv  ground,  and  Avithout  notice.  I be  liabdity  to  an 
official  inspection  at  any  time,  Avithout  Avarning,  might  be  a I'uost  effective 
guarantee  against  abuse  ; and  an  unexpected  visit  from  an  Inspector  AA-as 
the  less  beneficial  becau.se  he  found  nothing  of  Avhich  to  complain.  I he 
Inspector,  therefore,  should  make  a point  of  arranging  his  business,  and  that  ot 
the  Assistant  Inspector,  Avith  a special  vieAv  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  ot 
time  as  possible  for  these  casual  inspections.  It  Avas  in  the  confidence  that 
Inspectors  realised  and  con.scieutiously  discharged  this  obligation,  that  the 
(Secretary  of  State  had  abstained,  from  requiring  each  Inspector  tc  s n 1 in  a 
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pei’iodical  Report  of  the  business  done  on  eacli  day.  Bnt  this  dispensation  made 
it  the  iiore  necessaiy  that  an  Inspector,  in  drawing  up  his  annual  Report, 
should,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament  and  the  country,  state  cnongli  to  sliow 
that  this  most  important  part  of  his  duties  had  been  habitually  and  effectively 
■carried  out.  For  that  purpo.se,  the  Inspector  would  keep  a record  of  his  visits 
to  all  tl  e mines  which  he  insjtected,  and  of  the  result  of  each  inspection.  Tliosc 
were  thj  Rules  ovhich  had  been  issued  for  tlte  information  of  Inspectors,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  inspections  could  be  carried  further  than  was  laiil  down  Viy 
them.  Then,  so  far  as  the  competency  of  the  managers  ovas  concerned,  whatever 
circums ;ance  came  to  the  knowledgt^  of  the  Inspectoi'  which  should  lead  him  to 
the  opii  ion  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  under  Section  'A'l  of  the  Clines’ 
Regulanon  Act,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  application  to  the  Sccretaiw  of 
State.  The  hon.  IMember  for  IMorjieth  and  the  hon.  iMember  for  Stafford  had 
alluded  to  the  u.se  of  .safety-lamps  and  to  operations  by  blasting.  He  cjuite  agreed 
that  it  A 'ould  be  Avise — a\  herever  it  Avas  neeessaTW  to  do  so — to  use  the  best  safety- 
lamps  t lat  could  possil)lA'  be  employed.  Rut  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  dai  ger  from  the  failing  of  the  roof,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
uumbei  of  accidents  from  that  source  Avas  greater  than  t hosi'  trora  explosions.  They 
must  n(  t. therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  because  it  aa’US  insisted  that  OA'crA  - 
body  ca  rried  a safety-lamp,  all  the  danger  Avould  be  gf  t rid  of ; for,  in  some  cases, 
instead  of  preventing  danger,  the  tendency  A\as  to  increase  it.  I he  ([uestion  of 
introdujing  the  safety-lam])  must  be  treated  with  d scretion.  A\  ith  regard  to 
blastiujy  th.at  Avas  a \'ery  ditferent  question,  and  he  A\-as  aAvare  that  there  had  been 
a great  tlifference  of  opinion  amongst  Inspectors  on  that  point,  borne  of  the 
Inspect  )rs  held  very  strong  conviction  that  blasting  ought  to  be  given  up  in  Avhat 
Avere  ca  led  tiery  mines.  Xo  one  Avould  say,  hoAA-eA'cr,that  blasting  ought  to  be  given 
up  in  e 'crv  mine.  In  some  mines  it  Avould  bo  a great  deal  safer  to  blast  than  in 
that  House,  and  Avould  not  produce  such  dangerous  consequences.  In  several 
cases  Av  lich  had  come  under  his  notice,  he  had  ])vessed  on  the  OAvners  of  collieries—  ■ 
for  he  l ad  no  poAver  to  interfere  further — that  they  should  giA’c  up  blasting  by 
gunpoA'  der  in  tierv mines.  Rut  he  had  knoAvn  in  inany  instances  that  the  objection 
to  the  c iscontinuance  of  blasting  came  not  so  much  from  the  masters  and  colliery 
OAvners  as  from  the  men  themselves ; because,  Avherc  blasting  Avas  emyiloyed,  a 
niTich  i reater  quantitA'  of  coal  could  lie  obtained  in  a shorter  time.  What  he 
said  to  ;he  deputation  the  other  day,  and  Avhich  he  thought  ought  to  be  fairly  con- 
sidered Avas,  that  in  all  cases  Avhere  the  mine  oAvner  Avas  unAvilling  that  blasting 
should  be  employed,  the  men  ought  to  make  no  objection.  If  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  men  should  cease,  he  did  not  believe  thi  re  Avnuld  be  mud)  on  tlu' 
jiart  of  the  oAvnei’s  to  the  discontinuance  of  blastiiig.  With  I’espectto  Avhat  had 
fallen  Irom  the  hon.  IMember  for  North  Durham  (Sir  George  Flliot),  he  did  not 
think  t lat  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal  Avitheut  blasting  Avould  be  a'ciw  ))iuch 
inci-eas 'd.  So  long  as  blasting  Avas  cai’ried  on  in  the  tieiy  mines,  it  Avas 
obvioui  that  the  danger  must  be  greatly  increased.  Why  Avas  it  that  in  those 
danger  tus  mines  the  men  Avei’c  compelled  to  liaA'O  safety-lamps  t Recauso 
it  Avas  lot  thought  right  that  a candle  or  naked  ligh  i should  be  used.  Rut  if  a 
wretch 'd  farthing  candle  could  not  be  trusted,  Avhy  could  a great  stream  of 
light  fi om  blasting’ be  alloAved  ? It  Avas  inconsistent  to  prohibit  the  farthing 
candle  ind  permit  the  blast.  He  did  not  think  that  at  the  present  inoment  it 
Avould  )e  necessai’A"  to  apjioint  a Royal  Commission,  because  the  Government 
had  caded  the  attention  of  mine  oAvnei's  throughout  the  counti-y  to  the  subject, 
and  be  ore  another  Session  he  hoped  to  have  their  opinion  upon  it.  Attention 
had  ben  very  much  di’aAvn  to  the  question  for  more  than  tAveh’e  months,  and 
opinioi  Avas  gradually  ripening  u})oii  it.  Having  spi  ken  something  Avith  regard 
to  the  duties  of  Inspectors,  and  of  colliery  OAvners,  and  of  certificated 
managers,  he  would  noAV  say  one  Avord  about  the  men  themselves.  Whatever 
inspection  there  might  be,  AvhatcA'er  regulations  might  be  laid  doAvn,  however 
careful  oAvners  and  managers  might  be,  they  must  not  reiy  upon  Inspectors, 
or  man  igers,  or  employers,  but  upon  the  employed.  All  aa'ci’c  engaged  in  one 
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common  business  and  one  common  trade ; there  AA  as  a common  danger,  and 
no  Inspectors,  and  no  care  on  the  part  of  the  colliei’y  OAvners  or  managei’s, 
Avould  be  of  any  aA'ail  unless  there  Avas  reciprocal  attention  on  the  jiai’t  of  the 
men.  1'hey  must  not  endanger  others  by  breaking  rules  to  gi-atify  theniseR-es. 
nor  must  they  put  their  felloAv-Avorkmen  in  jeopardy  by  their  carelessness; 
for,  if  they  did  not  take  pi’ecautions,  no  poAver,  no  care,  on  the  part  of  anyone 
else,  could  prevent  accidents.  WTth  respect  to  the  Avorking  of  the  Explosives 
Act,  Avhich  Avas  passed  some  four  or  t)A'e  yeai’s  ago,  he  niight  say  that  it  ha<l 
Avoi’ked  incalculable  good.  It  had  prevented  many  accidents,  but  only  because 
the  most  stringent  possible  regulatiMus  Avei’e  laid  doAvu  by  it  for  the  Avorkmen 
themselves.  He  only  mentioned  this  for  the  purjiose  of  shoAving  that  mining, 
being  a dangei-ous  0{)eration,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  on  the  part,  not 
onlv  of  mine-OAA’iiers  and  managers,  but  of  all  emploved  in  the  Avorking.  He 
agreed  with  Avhat  had  been  said  by  the  hon,  bai’onet  the  member  for  North 
Durham,  that  the  mining  operations  in  nrany  parts  of  the  countrv  AA'ere  now 
peneti’ating  a dangerous  section.  ThisAvas  particularly  the  case  in  the  Scottish 
coal  Helds,  on  Avhich  the  Rlantyre  explosion  occurred  not  long  since.  That 
district  Avas  one  of  those  Avhere  those  engaged  in  mining  operations  ought  to  be 
especially  careful ; and  it  Avas  important  that  colliery  owners  and  Avorkers  should 
be  informed  of  the  danger  they  Avere  incurring,  and  he  hoped  that  they  Avonld 
take  the  neces.sary  jn-ecautions  for  a\-oiding  the  recurrence  of  such  a terrible 
accident  as  the  Rlantyre  explosion.  He  entii’oly  agi’eed  with  Avhat  had  been 
.said  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  the  Unis’ersity  of  Edinbui-gh  (Mr.  Lyon 
I’layfair),  that  not  only  should  reliance  be  placed  upon  eniployersand  eniploved, 
but  that  a A’cry  great  gain  Avould  h-e  achieved  by  instructing  those  persons  of  aii 
ordinary  i-aiik  of  life,  Avho  Avei'e  forced  into  positions  of  gi-eat  i-esponsibility,  in 
the  nature  of  the  particular  dangei’s  Avhich  not  o)ily  them.sehms  but  all  eniployed 
under  them  incurred.  .So  far  as  he  Avas  concerned,  that  suggestion  should*  be 
acted  upon.  W ith  the  suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Plimsoll)  he  also  agreed,  ^\'hether  practical  or  not  lie  could  not  say;  *but  it 
Avas  certainly  desira  ble  that  nien  of  science  should  direct  their  attention  to  the 
discoA'ory  of  some  means  of  obtaining  special  AA'arning  of  the  pressui’e  of  gas  in 
mines.  No  doubt,  also,  Avhat  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  NeAvcastle 
(Mr.  ,1.  CoAven),  as  to  atmospheric  influence  being  of  great  importance  in  mining 
ojierations,  Avas  also  correct.  Ho  Avould  not  trouble  the  House  further,  but  he 
Avould  only  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Staffoid  (Mr.  IMacdonald ),  after  what  had 
passed,  Avhether  he  proposed  to  take  a division  on  the  subject  ? He  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter,  and  hadi-aised  a debate  Avhich,  he  Avas 
sure,  Avould  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  other  hon.  members  interested  in  the 
.subject.  He  must  .say  that  the  object  and  intention,  not  only  of  the  GoA'ern- 
ment,  but  of  the  Avhole  House,  Avas  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  by  these  particular 
imcidents;  and  by  a diAUsion  the  hon.  member  Avould  only  throAV  an  implied 
censure  on  those  Avho  Avere  engaged  in  carrving  out  the  workino-  of  the  existing 
Acts.  The  hon.  member  might  rest  assured  that,  so  far  as  he  had  anything  to  do 
Avith  the  Home  Oftice,  he  would  take  care  that  the  future  regulations  that  might 
be  made  Avould  be  in  the  dii’ection  of  those  at  present  in  existence,  and  that  eA*erv- 
tliing  thatAvas  po.^jsible  Avould  be  done  to  ensure  the  safetvof  life  and  projiertv 
amongst  those  Avho  Avere  engaged  in  Avhat  mu.st  ahvays  be  a most  dangerous 
avocation. 

Mk.  HU.S.SEY  AHAHAN  expi'essed  the  satisfactimi  he  felt  at  the  remarks 
Avhich  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Home  .Secretary,  in  all 
of  Avhich  he  entirely  agreed.  The  debate,  on  the  Avhole,  was  the  liest  he  had 
ever  listened  to  on  the  subject,  shoAving,  as  it  did,  the  practical  knoAvledge  of 
this  important  question  ]jossessed  by  many  hon.  niembers  of  the  House.  He  did 
not  at  all  wonder  at  the  interest  Avith  Avhich  the  House  regarded  the  mattoi-. 
because  colliery  accidents  Avere  of  a terrible  character;  and  if,  by  legislation, 
they  could  in  any  Avay  suppress  or  )’educe  them  to  a minimum,  the  House  ought 
certainly  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  end.  For  many  years 
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taken  part  in  every  Committee  and  every  Bill  in  reference  to  lesscnintr 
sasters,and  it  was  certainly  very  pleasing  to  tind,  from  the  figures  given 
■itflit  hon.  gentleman,  the  Home  Secretary,  that  the  Acts  which  had  been 
aad  conduced  to  the  saving  of  so  many  lives.  }fe  believed  more  mio-ht 
l)v  the  stringent  carrying  out  of  the  ilines  Regulation  Act.  Iff  in 
'ears,  it  should  be  found  that  other  arrangnnents  might  bo  made  for 
reducing  the  loss  of  life,  by  all  means  let  them  be  adopted.  He  must 
however,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  hon. 
an,  the  -Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll).  'I’ho  hon.  member  appeared 
: that  bettor  chemical  tests  for  gas  in  mines  were  required;  but  he  (iMr. 
Vivian  ) woulil  remind  the  House  that  the  tests  for  gas  were  of  the  most 
character.  --Vnyone  who,  like  hiiuself,  had  seen  gas  tested  in  mines, 
)t  but  feel  that  this  was  the  case;  and,  thci  cfore,  he  did  not  think  it 
eof  ranch  use  to  look  in  tiiat  direction  for  an  inpi’oveiuent.  He  entirely 
(1  with  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Xevvcastle-on- 
[r.  J.  Covven).  He  (Mr.  Hussey  Vivian)  thimu’Iit  the  House  ought  to 
attention  to  insisting  on  a.  fund  being  proviiled  for  the  support  of 
m l children  of  those  who  ware  killed  by  tlios-.  terrible  disastei’s;  and  ho 
)on  the  Home  Secretary  the  desirability  of  passing  an  Act  with  such  a 
11  in  it.  Me  felt  sure  that  employers  as  well  as  empliiyed  would  gladlv 
any  such  measure,  because  it  might  ba  deiieudcd  upon  tliat  so  long  as 
it  danjerous  business  was  carried  on,  so  long  would  thev,  from  time  to 
liable  to  these  frightful  calamities.  The  c*reat  point,  therefore,  to  bo 
of  was,  if  these  calamities  did  occur,  that  those  who  were  left  destitute 
) them  should  not  suiter  in  conseijuence  of  tlie  loss  of  the  bread-winners. 
.’C,  he  impressed  upon  the  rig’ht  hon.  gentleman,  the  Home  Secretarv, 
ssity  of  adopting  such  a measure  a«  had  been  .shadowed  forth  by  the 
.tleinan  the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J.  Vowen).  Without  entering 
,ils,  he  must  say  that  there  could  be  noque.stion  tliat  safety-lamps  ought  to 
>ye  1 in  every  mine  where  gas  exi.sted.  lie  h id  alwavs  caused  them  to 
in  mines  where  he  was  interested,  and  he  con  Id  safel  y say  no  practical 
V had  arisen  therefrom.  The  question  of  blasting  wa.s  certainly  one  of 
difficulty.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  ordinary  men  ought  not  to  be 
to  lilast  for  thera.selves,  and  that  special  men  ')ught  to  be  told  off  to  fire 
••  The  absolute  prohibition  of  bhxsti ng  wfi,s  a ([uestion  of  exti’cme 
and  before  any  rules  could  be  laid  down  in  such  behalf,  a great  deal 
leration  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  whole  subject. 

ily  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  previous  speakers,  iMr.  Miicdonald 
said : — 

PE  AKER  : I do  not  knoAv,  Sir,  if  the  forms  of  the  House  will  allow 
ake  any  i*emarks  on  the  coui'so  I am  about  to  pursue.  If  I am  in  ordei-, 
just  like  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  honourable  member  for  ^V’igan  (ilr. 
),  who  ,‘^ays  that  my  questions  in  respect  to  mine  management  arc  prm 
bad  effect  upon  tlie  nianager.s  and  otlicrs  in  connection  with  the  minc.s 
.mntry,  that  I hold  an  entirely  different  opinion.  I am  well  aware,  and 
many  instances  of  , , that  ])arties  have  exprc.ssed  their  fear,  and  have 
ir  best  to  set  things  in  order  in  consequence  of  these  qnc.stions.  I beg 
him,  and  a.ssnre  the  House,  that,  so  long  as  I have  a seat  in  this  House, 
is  the  constituency  of  Staffoi-d  honours  me  with  their  confidence  in 
me  as  one  of  their  repre.sentativcs  to  Parliament,  I will  continue  to  put 
stions,  and  continue  remarks  as  I have  hitheiTo  done  whenever  I think 
sinn  requires  it.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  Home  Secretarv.)  I would 
myself  guilty  of  a crime  if  1 sat  in  this  House  and  did  not  call  attention 
natters  at  every  moment  I thought  they  required  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
on  made  by  tlie  hon.  Member  for  Newrastle,  and  his  assumptions-  re- 
mining accidents.  His  remark-^  would  imply  that  most  of  these 
1 arose  from  circumstances  ever  which  mine  owner.s,  mine  managers, 
:men  had  no  cent 'ol.  He  does-  not  speak  with  practical  knowledge. 
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and  I totally  deny  the  conclusion  ho  has  arrived  at.  To  sav  thev  could  not 
be  averted  is  to  encourage  tho  destruction  of  Iniman  life  witli  our  eyes  open. 
I liavc  shown  the  coroners’  juries,  and  inspectors,  wlio  liave  the  best  means 
of  knowing  all  the  circumstances  comiected  therewith,  have  aT’rivcd  at 
a totally  dillerent  conclusion.  His  pro]>osition  of  a farthing  on  the  ton,  or 
wliatever  else  it  may  requii’C,  I totally  object  to,  altliough  it  received  the 
support  of  tho  hon.  ^fember  for  Glamorganshire.  The  effect  of  it  would  be, 
virhialiy,  to  encourage  mine  owners,  mine  managers,  and  otheis.  to  pursue 
a coiu’se  of  r(^ckh^ssness  in  management  by  which  thousands  of  lives  will  be 
destroyed,  and  the  families  of  the  killed  and  injured  throAvn  upon  the  public 
in  maintain  I greatly  prefer  that  the  men  should  rely  upon  themselves, 
tiiat  they  should  bo  able,  by  their  combinations  and  otherwise,  to  exact  from 
their  employers  such  wag(*s,  or  such  reward  for  their  labour,  as  would  enable 
them  to  extend  their  funds,  whether  for  permanent  relief  nr  otherwi.se,  to  such 
an  extent  as  tliat  thev  could  mci't  every  case  that  might  arise.  Consideriin**  the 
recent  action  ot  tlie  Hon'ic  .Secivtary.  and  avIio,  let  me  again  riq^eat,  I feel  bound 
to  say,  lie  lias  done  more  to  sec  the  miners  rrotected  than  anyone  tliat  lias  filled 
Ids  place,  with  the  exception  of  (Sir  fleo.  Coniwall  Lewis.)  a name  I will  ever 
■mention  with  re.spect  for  what  he  diil  for  the  miners.  Considering  the  promises 
he  has  made  for  seeing  tlio  Act  strictly  enforced,  and  believing  that  lie  Avill 
carry  out  tho.^ic  intentions  ho  has  exju’essed  while  occupving  the  office  he  doe.s. 
I will  not  piv.ss  the  motion  to  a division  at  the  present  moment.  I will  reserve 
lO  myself,  however,  the  right,  if  I should  si'O  it  ncccssarv  this  .ses.sion.  to  pro- 
ceed m the  same  direction,  or  during  tho  next  session  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  meet 
what  I believe  to  be  the  ri'quirr'ineuts  of  the  case.  I will,  Sii‘,  with  vonr  leave, 
anil  with  the  leave  of  tlie  flonso,  under  the  circumstances,  withdraw  the 
motion.  The  motion  having  been  withdrawn,  the  House  resumed. 


NOTE. 

It  Avill  be  observed  that  during  the  debate,  the  explo.sion  of  the  "Wood  Pit, 
Haydoek,  was  spoken  of  as  a mystery.  The  evidence  given  bv  a large  number 
of  workmen  dispel  the  ha, re  tlionglit  of  it  being  other  than  anoth.cr  disaster 
through  neglect,  added  to  the  painfully  long  list — shall  we  say — criminal  list. 
The  evidence  of  the  Inspectors,  Mes.srs.  Dickenson  and  Hall,  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  cau.se.  The  jury,  by  their  verdict  which  we  here  give,  tell  their  opinion. 

^ The  verdict  was — 

“ We  believe  tliere  lias  been  a fouling  of  air  connected  with  an  outburst  or  fall  of  roof,  but 
by  wliom  tlie  gas  was  ignited  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  The  explosion  was  caused  by  a 
faulty  veutil.ation  and  by  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  goaves  near  Evan’s  place,  which  has  been 
expelled  from  thence  by  a fall  of  roof,  assisted  by  other  fouling,  which  svas  known  to  exist  pre- 
vious to  the  explosiou  hy  the  firemen  aud  others.” 

The  jury  added  the  following  recommendations: — 

“^There  should  be  two  firemen’s  reports,  one  for  each  shift,  ami  that  the  ventilation  should 
be  in  mture  carried  out  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  G-overnraeut  Inspectors.  ’Ihe  jury  think 
the  lamp  system  is  good,  but  requires  better  supervision,  e.specially  tliat  the  macliine  to  fasten 
the  lead  rivets  should  uot  be  left  carelessly  iu  the  mine.'’’ 

It  will  bo  seen  that  iu  the  veniict  there  is  a complete  note  of  comlemnation 
of  tho  ventilation.  The  old  lanio  duck,  '\suthleft  outJjar.H  of  yr/x/’  was  well 
]>araded  by  Mr.  Peace — tho  solicitor  for  the  owners.  For  the  thousandth  time, 
,fit  least,  ^\  as  the  fraud  tried  again.  ^lessrs.  Dickenson  and  Jdall  jilucki'd  ev'ery 
teather  out  of  it  though  it  was  so  well  presented  by  experts,  and  eminent  mining 
onofineers.  " ^ 
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The  fcllowing  Table  (I.)  shows  that  the  ratio  of  fatal  accidents  has  diminished 
ir  each  decade,  in  consequence  of  increased  supervision,  as  the  result  of 
k ^islative  enactment. 

I. — Deaths  from  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines  since  1850. 


TOTALS,  AVERAGES,  ETC.,  ETC.— Table  I. 


PERIODS  : 

1851-60 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1831 

18S2 

1 1883 

1SS4 

From  Explosions 

2,441 

2,207 

2,080 

116 

250 

134 

— 

YearF  Average  . 

2441 

2267 

268  6 

Fails  f Roof,  itc. 

3,767 

4,103 

4,503 

450 

403 

*400 

— 

Yearl^  Average  . 

376-7 

416  3 

450  8 

Shaft  \ccideuts  . 

2,119 

1,505 

1,355 

110 

110 

97 

— 

Yearh  Average  . 

2119 

150  5 

135  5 

Misce  laneous,  ( 

Under  Ground  j 

1,18U 

1,016 

1,902 

100 

203 

240 

— 

Yearl;  Average  . 

Misce!  laneous,  t 

1186 

505 

191-6 

775 

1902 

893 

83 

84 

108 

Above  Ground  ) 

Yearb  Average  . 

SO-5 

77-5 

89  8 

Totah  .... 

10,018 

10,626 

11,349 

954 

1,1-26 

1,054 

— 

Year!'  Average  . 

1001-8 

1062  6 

1.135 

Total  ]^mployed 

2,400,322 

3,192,405 

4,821,832 

19.3, 477 

503, 087 

514, 933 

Yearl'  Average 

246  032  319,240 

482,183 

No.Ej  iploved  to  one  Death 

245 

300 

425 

519 

447 

483 

— 

Ratio  of  Death  to  10,0'Jd 

' 4,072 

3,328 

2,353 

1-925 

2-234 

2'047 

— 

Ed  .ployed  1* 

No  1 etter  testimony  can  be  adiluced,  as  to  the  value  of  Govniaiment  in.spection  and  statutorj' 
law,  th  ,u  the  striking  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  per  lU,U00  employed  during  the  three 
decade;  above  given. 


This  Table  sets  forth  tlie  causes  of  fatal  accidents,  and  the  number  of  deaths 

therefrom,  1870  to  1880. 

II. — Details  of  Acitdextal  Deaths,  1871  to  1880,  inclusive. 


Y ;.A.us, 

From 

Explosions 

Fam.s  of 
Hoof. 

Sh.vft 

Accidents. 

MisrF.t.i 

.VNKOrJ-. 

1 Katio  of 
Ykauly  ’ Dkatiis  pfr 
Totals,  i lo,00(i  K.m- 

Pl.OVEl). 

r.NDEU 

Guovmi. 

Above 

Ground. 

1871 

209 

435 

123 

176 

72 

1,075  2*310 

1872 

154 

456 

155 

217 

78 

1,060  2*212 

1873 

100 

491 

171 

221 

86 

1,009  2-079 

1874 

160 

413 

154 

214 

1U9 

1,050  1-959 

1875 

288 

459 

172 

227 

98 

1/244  2-321 

187G 

95 

449 

129 

149 

111 

9.13  1-813 

1877 

345 

448 

129 

187 

99 

1,208  2-443 

1878 

580 

469 

111 

101 

86 

1,413  2-972 

1879 

1S4 

426 

120 

172 

71 

973  2-040 

1880 

190 

462 

91 

178 

88 

1,318  2-718 

To  ,als 

2,086 

4,508 

1,355 

1,902 

898 

11,349  — 

Av  ? rages  . 

268*6 

459*8 

135'5 

190*2 

89*8 

1,135  2*353 

Resiles  the  2,G8t!  deaths  from  explosions,  not  a few  of  those  in  column  two  follow  from  the 
same  ci  use,  the  roof  of  the  mine  being  often  very  much  shaken,  and  the  earth  loosened,  by  the 
force  ol  explosions. 


This  1 'able 


shows  tlie  ratio  of  deatlis  to  output  of  coal  during  the  same  period 

as  that  covered  bv  Table  I. 


III. XUMREI! 


OF  Deaths  to  Octpct  of  ('oal  anh  Average.^. 


i 

PkI  ions  AND 
. )atks. 

Total  No. 

OF 

Tons  Kaiskd. 

AvERAtiL  No. 

OP 

Tons  Vk.vkly, 

Toi-\l  No, 

OF 

DFA'ins. 

Avkrao k 
N *. 

Anni'.u.ly, 

No.  OK  Tons 

TO 

One  Death. 

1 

1851-  60  . 

1851-  70  . 

1871-80  . 

^ 1831 
; 1882 

1883 

1884 

648,735,749 

960,013,884 

1,309,016,742 

64, 873, 574*9 
96,091,383*4 
130,901,674*2 
154,184,300 
150,499,977 
163,737,327 
16.', 044, 175 

10,018 

10,025 

11,349 

1,002 

1,002*6 

1,135 

9V4 

1,126 

i,o:>4 

64,744  : 

90,302  1 

114,451 
161,619 
152,161 
169,605 

I 


The  terrible  record  of  disaster  and  death,  so 
late  Alexander  Macdonald,  M.P.  for  Stafford,  in  „„ 
in  the  startling  figures  given  in  the  appendix  sho 
that  great  factor  in  our  industrial  system — coal— 
of  the  earth.  But  even  ’ ^ 

of  the  suffering  and  distress  endured  b'v 
The  record  i ‘ ' ' 


graphically  epitomised  by  th 
his  speech  here  reprinted, 

• w at  what  cost  of  human  lif< 
- — is  extracted  from  the  bowei 

the  ghastly  figures  here  given  do  not  represent  a titB 

T mining  population.  ] 

■ ■ • P ■ Pt'eceding  pages  is  a record  of  death  ! The  nerson  J 

operations  are  not  included  in  either  list  lUs  co  J 

puted  that  nearly  30,000  persons  are  more  or  less  injured  every  vear- J 
thousands  of  cases  the  colliers  are  permanently  disabled  and  fricrhtfuliv  muS 

periorof  timT“^  temporarily  disabled  for  a "greater^  or  Ie| 

preventible  accidents  in  mines 

defective  lamps  and  the  use  of  gunpowder  for  blasting  purposes.  With  the  vi^ 

of  minimising  tiie  disasters  and  misery  arising  from  those  two  causes  I off’ered  i 

1883,  a prize^of  £500  for  a perfect  safety  lamp.  The  result  of  the  comnetiti  J 

has  been  that  a far  better  class  of  lamp  has  been  generally  adopted  and  maiJ 
disasters  have  thereby  been  prevented.  ^ J p , and  ma»| 

In  consequence  of  the  beneficial  results  of  that  offer  and  competition  I anl 
now  offering  a similar  prize  of  £500  for  a safe,  efficient,  and  ecLmical  suU 
stitute  for  blasting  by  gunpowder,  or  other  dangerous  explosive  The  corrJ 
spondence  with  reference  to  the  latter  prize  is  here  epitomised  . 

^ Secretary  with  respect  ■ 

^ intimated  my  intention  of  off'ering  “ a nremiuS 
of  £500  for  a really  safe  and  efficient  substitute  for  gunpowder^”  thro^u^^h  t« 

Society  of  Arts,  and  I expressed  a wish  that  the  members  of  the  Mines  Commit 
Sion  should  act  as  ad  udicators,  L,ommi« 


to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  with  enclosure 
you  propose  to  make  of  a premium  of  £500  for  a sai 
)r  gunpowder  for  blasting  purposes  in  mines  I ai 
State  to  acquaint  you  that  he  is  glad  of  your  muu 
Qinks  that,  as  the  Royal  Commission  on  Accidents  i 
ion  report  and  be  at  an  end,  it  would  be  better  1 
/entioii  as  to  the  adjudication  of  the  premium  as  int 
our  letter. — I am,  sir.  vour  obedient.  ftprtranf 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


APPENDIX. 


The  fol  owing  Table  (I.)  .shows  that  the  ratio  of  fatal  accidents  has  diininishecl 
in  each  decade,  in  consequence  of  increased  supervision,  as  the  result  ot 

le<  islative  enactment. 

I)EATIIri  FF^'M  AcCIl'KNTS  1\  COAL  ]\l!N'KS  .SINCF  18^)0. 

TOTALS,  AVERAGES,  ETC.,  ETC.— Taiilk  T. 

PKUiops : 


lS.71-00 

1861-70 

1871  -80 

1831 

1332 

1SS3 

1S8-1 

2.441 

2.2()7 

2.0S0 

110 

270 

131 

— 

244T 

3.707 

2267 

4.103 

288  6 
4.703 

170 

408 

4^;o 

— 

376-7 

2,119 

416  3 
1,707 

450*8 

1.377 

110 

IRi 

97 

— 

) 

1 

2119 

1,180 

150*5 

1,910 

135  5 
1.902 

190 

203 

210 

— 

) 

t 

118  6 

707 

191-6 

777 

1902 

^98 

83 

81 

108 

— 

} 

50-5 

l'M)is 

77'5 

10.020 

89  8 
11,319 

974 

l,12'i 

1,071 

— 

1001-8 

2.4f)0.322 

1062  6 
3,ii)2,407 

1,135 

1,S21,S32 

la.,  477 

;7u3, 9"*'( 

711,93,3 

— 

th 

246  032  319,240  482,183 
21.1  300  T2.J 

719 

417 

188 

— 

)l 

L 

4,072 

::,.)2s 

2,:E3 

1-927 

2-234 

2-017 

— 

From  ]ixplosions 
Yearly  Average  . 
Falls  o Roof,  Ac. 
Yearly  Average  . 
Shaft  - .ccideiits  . 
Yearly  Average  . 
Aliscel!  ineous. 

Under  Ground 
Yearly  Average  . 
MisceF  .ineoiis, 

Above  Ground 
A’earlv  Average  . 
Totals 

Yearly  Average  . 
Total  Employed 
A’early  Average 


En:  ployed 

No  hitter  testimony  can  he  ad.luced.  as  to  tlie  valueof  Government  iiisya'ciiou  and 
law,  tin  u the  striking  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  per  10,000  employs ed  dining  the  t 

decades  above  given. 

Thi.<  1 able  sets  forth  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents,  and  the  number  of  dcatli.s 

therefrom,  18/ U to  18S0. 


11. — Details  oi- 

AvCIUEN TAL  DkATHS,  1871  TO  188U.  IXCT.UslVK. 

Y AUrn. 

Vkom 

Kxi’losions 

or  SiMvr 

UooF.  Accidknt.s. 

i;i  L 

N'.KOlf', 

Vf.\i:t.v 

Ttn.u.s. 

Ihvno  or 
Dkatiis  I'l  i: 
lo,nou  Fv- 
ri.ovKo, 

I'.sDK  11 
Gkov.nd. 

Aijovi’ 

rillOVND. 

1871 

1872 
IS73 
iN74 
1877 
1870 
1877 
ls7S 
Is79 
1880 

To  :alA 
A\  . 

209 

171 

100 

lor, 

288 

97 

317 

780 

181 

199 

4:;.->  D2S 

156  loj 

4itl  171 

413  l.Vl 

450  172 

416  12‘.t 

Its  12'.» 

46'.)  Ill 

126  1-21) 

462  hi 

170 

217 

221 

211 

227 

119 

187 

101 

172 

178 

72 

<8 

80, 

109 

98 

111 

9‘9 

80 

71 

88 

I. 077 

J. 0(>0 
J,0(;9 
1,070 
1,211 

933 
1,208 
1,413 
1 i»73 

1 1.318 

2-310 

0-212 

2-079 

1- 979 

2- 321 
1*813 
2-143 
2-972 
2-040 
2-718 

2,080 

208-t; 

4,708  1,377 

47  J*8  137'7 

1,‘M2 

190-2 

898 

89-8 

11,319 

; 

2*373 

Bes  Tes  the  2,(isC,  deaths  from  e::plosious,  nut  a few  of  lho.se  in  eoluinn  two  follow  fioni  th  ■ 
same  c:  use,  the  roof  of  the  mine  being  often  very  much  shak.ni,  and  the  earth  loosened,  hy  the 

force  O'  explosions. 

This  '’able  shows  tlic  ratio  of  deaths  to  output  of  coal  during  the  same  period 

as  that  covered  1)V  Table  I. 

Ill — ue  Dpaths  to  Ou’m,T  ok  (,'oai.  ,\xi»  A\ki:agi;.<. 


Pk  iodp  and 

) VTKS. 


Total  No. 

OF 

To.ss  Umskd. 


GO 

ES:U-  - iO 
1S71-  -SO 


ISSl 


Avkua  No. 

OP 

Tons  Ylviily. 

0 1,873,0  (T‘0 
l)G,UJl,3H8--i 
130,‘.)01,F)74-2 
1-jUS1,300 
15G,19U,977 
1(13, 737, 327 
lG.\011,l7o 


Tol  AL  No. 
OF 

l)K\  l US. 


Aviilt  AOK 
N *. 

Anm.u.lv 


No.  OF  Tonp 
Ti) 

()Ni:  Dea'hi. 


1 ,()U2 
],(H12-G 
1,137 
DVl 
1,12G 
1,0)4 


G 1,741 
00,302 
111,171 
IGI.GIO 
1.72, IGl 
1G‘J,G07 


I 

I 


G4S,737,71'J 
900,013, SSI 
1,309,010,742 


10,018 

10,020 

11.3J9 


m dE  o graphically  epitomised  by  th 

Id,  M.P.  for  Stafford,  in  his  speech  here  reprinted,  au< 
given  m the  appendix  show  at  what  cost  of  human  lif. 

. i— coal— is  extracted  from  the  bowei 

the  ghastly  figures  here  given  do  not  represent  a titll 

population.  1 

g pages  is  a record  of  death  ! The  person J 

rly  d0,000  persons  are  more  or  less  injured  every  year  • J 

permanently  disabled  and  frightfully  muS 
more  are  temporarily  disabled  for  a greater  or  Ie| 

may  be  termed  preventible  accidents  in  mines 

g purposes.  With  the  viel 
misery  arising  from  those  two  causes  I offered  ■ 

p.  The  result  of  the  competiti  J 
of  lamp  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  maul 


in  the  startling  figures  j * 

that  great  factor  in  our  industrial  system 
of  the  earth.  But  even  ’ 

of  the  suffering  and  distress  endured  by  our  minino- 
The  record  given  in  the  preceding  ' ^ 

injuries  caused  by  mining  operations  ar^not  included 
puted  that  neai ' 

thousands  of  cases  the  colliers  are 
lated,  while  many  thousands 
period  of  time. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  what  l 

cletectiye  lamps,  and  the  use  of  gunpowder  for  blastin 
of  minimising  the  disasters  and  ] * . . - 

1883,  a prize  of  £500  for  a perfect  safety  lamp.  Tin 
has  been  that  a far  better  class  cT 
disasters  have  thereby  been  prevented. 

In  consequenca  of  the  beneficial  results  of  that  offer  and  competition  I i 
now  offering  a similar  prize  of  £500  for  a safe,  efficient,  and  ecLmical  su 
stitute  for  blasting  by  gunpowder,  or  other  dangerous  explosive.  The  corr 
spimdence  with  reference  to  the  latter  prize  is  here  epitomised  • / 

On  lebmary  27th,  I wrote  a letter  to  the  Home  Secretary  with  respect! 

i'-nT?  ^ intimated  my  intention  of  offeHn<.  “ a memin 

affoOOfor  a really  safe  and  efficient  substitute  for  gunpowder*”  thro^uc^h  tl 

horll  the  Wmes  Commi 


Whitehall,  11th  March,  1885 


“ Ellis  Lever,  Esq. 

“ Bowdon,  Mauchester.” 

“ Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter 
respecting  the  offer  which  you  propose  to 
and  efficient  substitute  for  gunpowder  i 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  acqu 
ficient  intention,  but  he  thinks  that,  as  t! 
mines  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  report  and 
adhere  to  your  original  intention  as  to  the 
mated  in  the  last  part  of  your  letter. — I ai 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  suggest! 
contained  in  the  above  letter  the  matter  is 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Bowdon,  Manchester,  March  28th,  1885 


ELLIS  LEVER, 


